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SCOTTISH STORIES 


aH COLONEL 


THE railway, that sworn enemy of old-world 
types, has done more in the last fifty years to 
make the whole world common than all the inter- 
national pilgrimages of all past times. So that 
search England, Scotland, and Ireland all through, 
to-day you scarce shall find a man differing in any 
aspect of his mind or body from the next. But, 
as a wounded bird or animal sometimes seeks con- 
cealment in some place made difficult to find by 
obviousness, so chiefly is the eccentric to be sought 
in London and its purlieus. Still fifty years ago 
in wind-swept, ragged Scotch country houses not a 
few remnants of prerailroad days lingered on. 

Scotland alone could have produced, and per- 
haps only Scotch people could have appreciated, 
such a survival of the youth of the nineteenth 
century, as was the veteran. He bore his eighty 
years as lightly as an oak tree bears its centuries, 
and used to tell with a twinkle in his fierce, brown, 
bloodshot eye that an old gamekeeper had said 


“the Colonel was born in the same year in which 
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the saughs were planted in the West Park, and 
that they were maistly a’ deid at the tap.” Tall 
and broad-shouldered, he seemed as if his fell of 
thick white hair had bowed his shoulders, as the 
snow bends down the topmost branches of an aged 
fir. Otherwise time had but little touched him. 
Years had not blunted the intensity of his hatred 
for a Free Churchman, a Tory, or a Highlander. 
Experience had not taught him to tone down his 
restrictions on all who disagreed with him. The 
snows of eighty winters had not dimmed the fire 
of his glance. The very country people said the 
“ould Colonel had an eye intil him like a hawk.” 

No eccentricity of dress betrayed the man born 
in the eighteenth century. Either the tailors of 
his youth had mildewed off or become bankrupt, 
as their patrons one by one preceded them to that 
land in which their craft will presumably not be 
required, or the Colonel’s own good sense had 
impelled him to conform, ostensibly at least, to the 
degeneracy of the times in which he lingered. His 
collars may perhaps have been a trifle higher than 
those of the time in which he lived; the skirts of 
his heather-mixture shooting-coat a trifle fuller 
than those worn in the sixties. So that except the 
fact of his large silver snuff-box, snuff-stained shirt, 
and red silk handkerchief, usually drying at the 
fire when not in active service, these were his only 
outward protests against the flight of time. 

Lost in a corrie of the hills, miles from a railway, 
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surrounded on all sides by moors and still more 
moors, looking out upon a little loch, on which 
grew yellow and white water-lilies and in which 
fed tench, stood his ancestral tower. Hills towered 
at the back of it, and the tall firs of the “pinetum ” 
kept out such little light as the small deep-set 
windows, all built in a recess, might have admitted. 
Its thick “harled” walls, its “corby steps,” the 
low hall door, opening without a porch upon the 
ground, the high-pitched roof, and air of gauntness 
over all, impressed the stranger sadly at first sight, 
as the house loomed greyly through the constant 
rain. Inside, three or four large and curly, but 
cross-tempered, dogs greeted the visitor, showing 
their teeth at him, and walking up the stairs beside 
him, holding their tails out stiffly, as the Arab says 
a lion does when in a forest in South Algeria he 
comes upon a man. The Kingwood furniture, the 
jars of rose-leaves in china basins on the stairs, 
the apples in a cupboard by the hall, mixed with 
the snuff, which lay like a brown dew on all the 
furniture, produced an atmosphere which only 
practice rendered tolerable. An old grey parrot in 
a bright, brass cage which bit at everyone as fiercely 
as an otter, and two green parroquets which flew 
about the rooms, rendered life livelier than was the 
wont of other country houses in the days of which 
I write. Few houses of the kind are left in these 
degenerate days, and men like the old Colonel have 
long since disappeared. 
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The long campaign of the Peninsula had soft- 
ened off his angles towards both French and 
Spaniards, but the longer warfare of his life had 
left him still militant towards an Irishman or Celt 
of any kind. Episcopalians were his detestation ; 
on Catholics he looked with toleration, knowing 
that at the time he lived their power beyond the 
Tweed was small; but all the shades and little 
differences of Presbyterian dissent he lumped and 
damned in one fell swoop as hypocritical, giving 
no reason for his faith, but holding it and acting 
on it, after the fashion of his kind. Born when the 
echoes of the ’45 were ringing (though faintly) 
through the land, he held the Stuarts in abhor- 
rence, but yet hated the Hanoverians, whom he 
termed German Boors, and would, I fancy, have 
stood by Fletcher of Saltoun (he who let fools 
make laws so long as he made rhymes), had that 
illustrious Scoto-Roman flourished in his time. 
Nobody nowadays descants as he did on the divine 
right of monarchs to be hanged, dwells upon 
Robespierre’s virtues, worships the Iron Duke, or 
swears by Ebenezer Elliott as did my ancient 
friend. 

These incongruities of faith, these whimsicalities 
of creed, the penny logic of the daily press has 
quite obliterated, whether to the greater glory of 
the Lord ’tis hard to say. But, no such specula- 
tion came into the Colonel’s mind, bothered his 
brain, or lost him for a single evening his after- 
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dinner nap. Wine put upon the board, the great 
arm-chair wheeled to the fire, the red silk hand- 
kerchief duly set out to dry, his nostrils both 
well charged with snuff, the Colonel commonly 
embarked upon the tale of the French wars. The 
siege of Badajoz, the marches and the counter- 
marches in the Castilian and La Manchan plains, 
the bivouac in the wild mountains of Leon, the 
tales of straying Frenchmen dipped in oil and set 
on fire, his meeting with the guerrilla chief called 
the ‘““Empecinado,” the lines of Torres Vedras, all 
were brought out, together with some Val de Peiias, 
which, though he always said it was sour stuff, he 
never was without, since his campaigning days. 
Strange facts in natural history and in botany, lore 
about horses, odd reminiscences about the Capra 
Hispanica which he had seen in the Estrella 
Mountains, curious remarks about the bustard 
which he remembered in the Norfolk broads—the 
hotch-potch of a fertile brain, helped by his eyes, 
sharp as a lynx’s, and trained by eighty years of 
practice to pick up the trail of anything unusual, 
as an Indian’s eyes pick up the footprints of a 
strange horse, he would unpack with some 
prolixity. 

Fortune, which smiles but seldom upon _ in- 
teresting folk, had treated him but scurvily. 
Some speculator had induced him to set up a 
mill. Right in the middle of his rushy ragweed 
and thistle crnamented park the monster stood. 
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Failure, which waits upon all excursions of gentle- 
men into the serious affairs of life, had from the 
outset marked it as its own. Now long deserted 
by its crowd of blear-eyed operatives, it stood a 
skeleton, the marauding boy having shattered all its 
windows, and the fierce winter gales removed the 
slates. Still the walls stood four square, a monu- 
ment of folly and of ugliness, and in his walks 
abroad the Colonel, stopping and leaning on his 
thistle spud, would curse it from the bottom of 
his heart, with so much unction as to show that 
our forces in the Peninsula must have maintained 
all the traditions of the Flemish wars. Radical 
member for Paisley in his youth, convener of his 
county in his riper years, he lived a stirring, stormy 
life, endeavouring without success to pay off debts 
incurred by his luckless venture in the mill. 

Friends he had many, but his relations, as a 
rule, were as anathema to him, especially his heirs. 
Tradition, that useful entity upon whose shoulders 
(as upon those of Providence) the humorist can 
throw so many of his griefs, some of his quiddities, 
and all his cranks, avers that for ten years before 
the Colonel’s death he never mended fence, repaired 
a building, or laid out anything to benefit those 
who by inheritance should occupy his place. Some- 
times (again tradition) he was heard to say, if 
God would only tell him the precise hour of his 
death, he would burn down the house the night 
before he died. 
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Up to the end he rode his chestnut hack at a 
slow canter up and down his avenue, attended 
county meetings, and preserved his senses to the 
last hour of his life. Death took him with his 
snuff-box in his hand, grim and prepared, although 
not pleased to go. He left the world the poorer 
by a type, and when I pass the lonely tower in 
the glen, and skirt the policies, in which no longer 
either ragweed, docks, or thistles bloom, I look 
at the tall saughs in the West Park, and remark 
sadly that nowadays not only are they all “deid at 
the tap,” but most of them are rotten, and not a 
few lie bald and sere, their bark all peeling off in 
ribbons upon the upland grass. 


AUNT ELEANOR 


THERE are no aunts to-day like my Aunt Eleanor. 
Either the world is no more fitted for them, or else 
they are not fitted to the world; but none of them 
remain. 

Scotland and Yorkshire strove together in her 
blood, making a compound, whimsical and strange, 
kind and ungracious, foolish and yet endowed with 
a shrewd common sense, which kept her safe, 
during the lengthened period of her life, from all 
the larger follies, whilst still permitting her to give 
full run to minor eccentricities, both in speech, 
deed, and dress. 

Tall, thin, and willowy, and with a skin like 
parchment, which gave her face, when worked upon 
by a slight rictus in the nose she suffered from, a 
look as of a horse about to kick, she had an air, 
when you first saw her, almost disquieting, it was 
so different from anything, or anybody that you 
had ever met. 

She never seemed to age, although no doubt time 
did not stop the clock for her during the thirty years 
she was a landmark in my life. Perhaps it was 
her glossy, dark brown hair, which, parted in the 
middle and kept in place by a thin band of velvet, 
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never was tinged with grey, not even in extreme old 
age, that made her ever young. 

Perhaps it was her clothes, which for those five- 
and-thirty years (I cannot swear it was not forty) 
were invariable, that made her never change. 

Her uniform, for so I styled it, it was so steadfast, 
was, in the winter, a black silk, sprigged, as she 
would have said herself, with little trees, and in 
the summer, on fine days, a lilac poplin, which 
she called “laylock,” surmounted by a Rampore 
Chudda immaculately white. 

Her cap was generally adorned with cherry- 
coloured ribbons. Perched on her head, as if it 
were a crown, moral and physical, of virginity, 
it used to have a strange attraction for me when it 
trembled, now and then, making the ribbons shake, 
as she reproved a servant, or signified her dis- 
approval of some necessary change. The youngest 
of a large family, whose members all were cleverer 
than she, until death set her free by taking off her 
sisters, she had been held a fool. Not that the 
imputation ever stopped her for a moment from 
having her own way; but only laid her open to the 
comments of the other members of the family, 
which she accepted, just as a shepherd or a sailor 
always accepts bad weather, without a murmur, and 
with a sense as of superiority to fate. 

In all her sisters the Scottish strain prevailed. 
They spoke, not in broad Scots, but with the in- 
tonation that sounds like the whine a bagpipe gives 
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when the player, after a pibroch, or a lament, allows 
the bag to empty slowly of the wind. Their mental 
attitude was that which their stern Scottish faith 
gave to its votaries. Even in Scotland it is now 
unknown, leaving the world the poorer by the ex- 
tinction of a type of mind so much at home with 
the Divinity, that it could venture freely to admonish 
him if he fell short in any of his deeds, from the 
full standard of perfection raised by his wor- 
shippers. So did an ancient Scottish lady on being 
told, during the course of a dispute on “Sabbath 
recreation,” that the Lord walked in the fields and 
ate the ears of corn, not hesitate to say, “I ken that 
weel, and dinna think the mair of Him for that, so 
I’m just tellin’ ye.” 

Aunt Eleanor was of another leaven, for in her 
composition the Yorkshire blood had overpowered 
the Scotch. Reared in the lowest section of the 
English Church, she used to go occasionally into 
a Methodist or Baptist chapel, alleging that she had 
no terror of dissent, although it may have been she 
looked on the adventure as in the light of dissipa- 
tion, just as an Arab, now and then, might eat a 
piece of pork, being convinced his faith was stead- 
fast, but wishing, as it were, to taste the wickedness 
of sin, to make it manifest. 

In the same way, her caprice satisfied, Aunt 
Eleanor returned again to church, but always used 
to treat the institution as if it werea sort of appanage 
belonging to the county families. She used to send 
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and ask the clergyman to tell the organist not to 
pull out the Vox Humana stop, which she alleged 
made her feel ill, and never to allow his instrument 
to groan at her as she came into church. 

On ritual she was a bar of iron, not liking what 
she called ‘“‘highflyers,” and stating roundly that 
for her part she would not mind if the ‘“‘man” stood 
up to preach in his shirt-sleeves, as long as they 
were clean. 

These were, as far as I remember, all the religious 
difficulties Aunt Eleanor had to contend with, for 
in the practice of her creed she was as upright, 
kind, and charitable a Christian as ever I have met. 
Not that her faith softened a certain harshness in 
her mind, that made her singularly harsh to all the 
failings of her sex in matters sexual. 

On those of men, she looked with much more 
leniency, holding that women always were the 
tempters, and that no girl had ever gone astray 
except by her own fault. 

Once, and once only, did she almost have the 
chance to put her doctrines into practice, but then 
the issue was confused, so that it never was cleared 
up, whether my aunt was better than her creed, or 
if she held her Scoto-Yorkshire faith in its entirety. 
A celebrated lady horse-breaker, of perhaps easy 
virtue, having come into the street in which she 
lived, my aunt, to the blank consternation of her 
friends, prepared to strike up an acquaintanceship, 
and when remonstrated with, observed: “She may 
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be all you say, my dear, but what a seat she has, 
and hands like air; she must have learned in a 
good school, she rides so quietly.” 

As fortune willed it, the acquaintanceship was 
never formed, but had it been, my aunt, I fancy, 
would have discoursed on snaffles and on curbs, 
and on that symbol of all equitation, the sacred lip- 
strap, with as much gusto as she used to do with 
other of her friends. Strange as it may appear, 
although a semi-invalid from her birth up, a martyr 
as she was to violent sick headaches, which in those 
days were the equivalent of “nerves,” she always 
used to ride. 

She and her brother were both born horsemen, 
riding to hounds, and jealous to a fault. No 
woman, in my aunt’s eyes, could ever ride, that is 
to say, up to her standard. Either their hands were 
bad, or else their seats were loose, or if both hands 
and seats were good, they had no nerve, or as a 
last resort, rode to attract attention. ‘“ You know,” 
she used to say, “Miss Featherstone never was 
known to jump a fence, unless a man was looking 
at her. If there was but a butcher’s boy she would 
have risked her neck, although, in that long run, 
the one I told you of, when we met at the Rising 
Sun upon Edge Hill, and finished somewhere down 
in Gloucestershire, she never took a fence, and then 
came up just as we killed, with several officers, all 
galloping like tailors on the road.” 

I hear her now, talking about her celebrated 
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mare, “The Little Wonder,” which she declared 
she never touched with a whip in all her life, but 
once, and never with the spur. This happened at 
a fence, at which the mare had swerved; but when 
she felt the whip, she put her back up and entirely 
refused. A Frenchman who was following my 
aunt, passed her, and took his hat off, saying as he 
passed, “Thank you for whip’ your mare. I have 
followed you a month, but never pass you till to- 
day.” My aunt never related this, but tears rose 
in her eyes: whether at her own cruelty, or at the 
Frenchman having passed her, I never could make 
out. 

Horses and hunting were the chief themes of 
conversation with my aunt, and as she did not care 
the least for anyone’s opinion but her own, her talk 
ran usually into a monologue, in which she set her 
theories out, as to which rein should go under which 
finger, and how good hands consisted in the wrist. 
“Tt is all done with a turn of the wrist, my dear, 
and not by butchering,” a theory sound in itself 
and one which many would be wise to follow, if 
they had aunts as competent as mine to teach them 
the right way. Years only added to my aunt’s 
eccentricity, and as she lived in times when gentle- 
women enjoyed ill-health, no one was much aston- 
ished when one day she definitely took to a couch, 
laid in the drawing-room window, from which she 
could survey the road and watch the people going 
to the meet. 
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For years she lay there, only getting up on 
Sunday to go to church, which she did, either in a 
Bath chair, or else in Jackson’s fly, for she averred 
that only Jackson in the whole town of Leamington 
could drive with decency. The other flymen started 
with a jerk, or sawed their horses’ mouths in a way 
that set my aunt’s nerves tingling, and used to 
make her open the window and expostulate in a 
high, quavering key. Even the trusted Jackson 
had to submit to adverse criticism now and then, 
both of his driving and of his horse’s legs. 

It used to be a curious sight to see the semi- 
invalid, leaning upon her maid, dressed in her 
invariable black, sprigged silk gown—she would 
have fainted to have heard it called a dress—a 
curtain bonnet on her head, a parasol ringed with 
small flounces and jointed in the middle in her 
hand, walk down the steps of her front door and 
stand before the fly. 

Turning towards her maid, she used to say, 
“Baker, lend me your arm a moment,” and then 
advancing with the half valetudinarian, half sport- 
ing air that she affected, open the horse’s mouth. 

“Well, Jackson,” she would say, “you have got 
a young one there. I think he would make a better 
hunter than some of those I see trotting down to 
the meet. They breed them far too long-backed 
nowadays, not like the well-ribbed-up, short-legged, 
well-coupled-up ones that I remember when I 
hunted as a girl with the Fitzwilliam hounds.” 
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Jackson would touch his hat, and answer, ‘You 
know a ’orse, Miss, and this one, ’e is a ’orse, ’e 
ought by rights to be a gentleman’s.” 

Then with an admonition as to not starting with 
a jerk, my aunt would get into the fly, Baker 
having first put in a coonskin cushion with the 
head on, made in the fashion of a pillow-case. 

Into it when my aunt had put her feet, arranged 
her shawl and her belongings carefully about her, 
just as if she were going on a journey in the wilds, 
the fly rolled off upon its way, with my aunt looking 
out now and then to criticise the driver and the 
horse. After having lain upon her couch ten years 
or so, one day she suddenly got up. The ensuing 
week she went out hunting, dressed in her long 
Victorian habit, tall hat and veil, and with a boa 
round her neck. She hunted on, riding much 
harder than most members of the hunt, but in a 
modest and retiring way, and followed by her 
groom. He, a staid lad, who had been brought up 
with Lord Fitzwilliam as an understrapper in the 
hunt stables, always used to say: “Them as rides 
with my lady ’as to know ’ow to ride; but then I 
passed my youth with Lord Fitzwilliam. They was 
a serious family, all rode to ’ounds, and all of ’em 
rode blood ’orses, from the old lord down to the 
little gals.” 

My aunt continued riding to extreme old age, and 
then went to the meets driven in a fly, of course, 
by someone she could put her trust in, though 
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Jackson long had passed away, to drive perhaps in 
some particular limbo, where the shades of Captain 
Barclay, old Squire Osbaldiston, and Sir Tatton 
Sykes drove shadowy chariots, dressed in their 
“down the road” coats, with a coach and horses 
on the big pearl buttons, just as they had ap- 
peared in life, all with straws in the corners of 
their mouths, and with that air of supernatural 
knowledge of the horse which they all had on 
earth. 

My aunt, I fancy, could she have chosen for her- 
self, would have gone to some heaven, half stable 
and half country house, with just a sprinkling of 
Low Church divines flying about in black Geneva 
gowns and white lawn bands, to give an air of 
having been redeemed, to the select, but rather 
scanty, inmates of the place when they sat down 
to dine. 

Poor lady, all her life was one long tutelage, till 
her last sister died. Then when she had peeped 
below the blinds to satisfy herself that the hearse 
horses all were sound, and none wore housings, a 
thing that she detested, saying she could not bear 
to see a horse in petticoats, she found herself quite 
free: 

After the fashion of the times, she did not go 
herself to see her sister buried, but sat at home and 
read the Burial Service, although a member of the 
family averred on his return he caught her dozing 
with the Church Service closed upon her lap, and 
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Market Harboro’ in her hand. Years passed, and 
she became a kindly tyrant in her old age, making 
her young relations happy and terrified by her 
ungracious kindness to them all. 

Lastly, in a Bath chair, she used to have herself 
dragged up and down the Holly Walk or the 
Parade, criticising horses and riders most relent- 
lessly, and now and then making the chairman stop 
before the shops where pictures were for sale, and 
after looking at them most intently, usually saying, 
“°Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,” a 
piece of criticism which she thought final, as 
applied to art in all its branches, even to photo- 
graphs. 

She died as she had lived, after arranging her 
own funeral with the undertaker, and enjoining on 
him to be sure that the hearse was not started with 
a jerk, and all his beasts were sound. 

He left her presence snorting a little in a ban- 
danna pocket-handkerchief, remarking: “Well, I 
never saw such a lady in my life, a plucked one to 
be sure, I’1l bet a suvering.” : 

My aunt rests quietly under some elm trees in 
Old Milverton churchyard. 

Many old Scottish ladies lie round about the 
grave where my aunt sleeps under a granite slab 
now Stained a little with the weather, imparting to 
the churchyard a familiar air, as of the tea-parties 
that she once used to give, when they all sat to- 
gether, just as they now lie closely in the ground, 

(& 
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to keep each other warm. The rooks caw overhead, 
and when the hounds pass on a bright November 
morning, I hope she hears them, for heaven would 
be to her but a dull dwelling-place if it contained 
no horses and no hounds. 


MY UNCLE 


THE folly of a fond mother had warped his life. 
No career was good enough for him, so he, like a 
good son, remained without one to the last day of 
his existence. Report had it that when young 
he was a personable man, though whether from 
modesty or from the difficulty of finding a painter 
skilled enough to depict him, no record came down 
to my time of his appearance in the heyday of his 
youth. When first I recollect him personal beauty 
was not what suggested itself to the impartial 
observer of his countenance. “A lang-backit, sort 
o’ bandy-leggit, duck-footed body, wi’ a’ his duds 
in rags, and wi’ his waistcoat hangin’ a’ in 
threads, I thocht he had been ane o’ they burglars 
frae up aboot England,” was the way in which a 
servant-girl described him to her mistress, upon 
whom my relative had called. She added: “He 
was aya keekin’ at the window, and when I turned 
awa’ he took me round the waist and ettled to kiss 
me, a dirty, snuffy loon. Ca’ ye yon man a gentle- 
man? I just ca’ him naething better than a tink.” 

Certainiy few were the sacrifices he made to 
outward grace. A pair of hunting-breeches, loose 
at the knees, grey worsted socks and high-lows, a 
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tartan waistcoat (hangin’ a’ in threads), and round 
his neck, summer and winter, he wore a worsted 
comforter. An ancient Scottish chronicler relates 
that the spearmen of Upper Annandale wore round 
their necks a similar adornment, and adds mysteri- 
ously that they thus wore it “not so much for 
cold as cutting.” This latter reason could have 
weighed but little with my uncle, for history does 
not relate he ever engaged in any wars, or ran 
much risk of cutting, but from the finger-nails of 
some west-country servant-lass whose cap he had 
pulled off as she was carrying coals or water up 
a Stair. 

Summer and winter, year in and out, he wore a 
tall silk hat, brushed the wrong way, so that by 
accident or by design it looked like beaver. He 
kept it in its place by a piece of common twine, 
and seemed contented with the effect it produced on 
all and sundry who beheld and marvelled at it. 
Most commonly his shirt was scarlet flannel (which 
he called flannin’), and sometimes when the rare 
northern sun peeped out for a week or two in 
August or July he wore a smock-frock over all, 
and walked about, a cross between an old-time 
southern counties hedger and a scarecrow, but still 
a gentleman. Both in and out of season he took 
snuff, daubing it on his face and clothes, carrying 
a supply of it loose in his pocket as well as in a 
well-filled silver box, dropping it into tea and 
coffee, or in the soup, mixing it with the yolk of 
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eggs, and turning tender stomachs by its omni- 
presence whilst he was in the house. Man doth 
not live by snuff alone, but yet my uncle would, I 
believe, have given up his food rather than stint 
himself in this ingredient to his happiness. 

Sent by his loving parents to a university, he 
certainly learned Greek, which to the astonishment 
of those who did not know him well he quoted 
freely, especially when drunk. A horseman from 
his youth, although he looked more like a sack of 
coals upon his horse than like a man, he yet had 
hands of silk. Leaning well back upon the saddle, 
his broken high-lows jammed into the stirrups as 
he had been in irons, he rode in the first flight, 
sticking at nothing, or on a four-year-old would 
ride him through the streets, laughing and talking 
to himself as the unmade colt stumbled and slithered 
on the stones. 

If his exterior was strange and wonderful, his 
inward spiritual graces were no less whimsical. 
Most people at first sight would have set down 
my uncle as stark mad. Often in Scotland, where 
personal originality is pushed to the verge of 
lunacy, where people cherish and cultivate those 
tricks of manner, gesture, and deportment which 
in most other countries men fight against, and 
though knowing they possess them deny them with 
an oath, it is not always safe to judge. Certain 
it is my uncle, for the possessor of a shrewd brain 
and mordant wit, went as near to madness as was 
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possible. A calculated madness though, and near 
allied to that of those malevolent fools of history 
who, when the world laughs at them, returned the 
compliment by mocking at humanity. It seemed 
as if humanity itself was what my relative had set 
up as his target; not that he was a misanthrope, 
still less a woman-hater, for he liked company and 
sitting drinking at the dinner-table after the antique 
Scottish fashion; and as for women, any created 
thing that wore a petticoat he turned the light of 
his snuffy countenance upon with satyr-like content. 

Few ever knew him guilty either of a kind or 
cruel action, but yet his humour was to offend, 
disgust, and above all revolt. So in his sister’s 
house, where he would pay long visits, he used to 
come dressed as I have described, or for a change, 
in what we call in Scotland “a stan’ o’ black,” with 
frilled white shirt and collar, the ends of which 
stuck up like gills, the whole surmounted by a 
hideous soft hat of the species known as a wide- 
awake, thirty or forty years ago, and made of 
tweed, sewn into many ridges, and lined with green 
or scarlet silk. In the poor maiden lady’s drawing- 
room he sat, reading Bell’s Life, his feet stuck into 
slippers of a kind which in those days, I think, 
were made in Paisley, and in Paisley only, and 
called “bauchles,” all down at heel, and the cheap 
leather cracked. All round him was a rampart 
made of snuff, which befouled everything, and so 
he sat talking and singing to himself, retailing 
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Rabelaisian anecdotes, or singing songs half 
jocular and half indecent, for his own edification, 
and to pass the time. No one seemed to him half 
so good an audience as he was himself; at times 
he had long conversations sotto voce, in which 
he held his best friends up to ridicule, or some- 
times passed remarks on all and sundry before 
their faces, being half conscious, half unconscious 
of what he said, and if remonstrated with, chuck- 
ling and laughing, and saying, “Eh, did I though? 
Well, well, where’s the snuff-box? Have any of 
ye seen my box?” His sotto voce psalmody was 
not much varied, and consisted chiefly of “Joseph 
Muggins’ Party” (all his friends he did invite), 
and an old Scottish lyric, “Jack and his Master,” 
quite democratic in its sympathy with Jack, which 
he gave in a crooning minor key, like that adopted 
by old Highland women spinning, or by a seaman 
keeping the anchor watch aboard a tramp. 
Mysterious business used to take him into 
Glasgow now and then, when he would lunch at 
a good club, and then sink out of sight no one 
knew where or why. His relations and his friends, 
after the manner of their kind, attributed all kinds 
of vices to him, though, if the truth were known, 
I fancy there was nothing more awful than a left- 
handed wife, perhaps some country girl, and a 
knock-kneed, “short-backit” family, in the dim 
regions of his private life. In spring, about the 
month of April, he regularly appeared in Leaming- 
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ton to drink the waters of that ineffable stucco 
resort of Irish colonels and Scotch generals, partly 
because his sisters lived there, and partly on 
account of the fame the waters had enjoyed in 
Dr. Jephson’s time. Although he spoke the 
English language with nothing of his native 
country in the accent but that faint intonation 
which reminds one of the air escaping from the 
chanter of a bagpipe, yet generally at Leamington, 
and with all those he looked on as stuck up, he 
discoursed in broadest Scotch. An English lady 
being displeased with the genial showers of our 
northern summer, remarked to him, “It always 
seems to rain whenever I come to Scotland”; to 
which he answered, ‘‘ Yes, but it whiles rains when 
you do not come, mem.” It was his humour 
usually to address a man as “mem,” a lady by 
the style of “sir,” and end his sentences no matter 
what the sex of anyone with whom he talked, “No, 
sir; yes, mem”’; thus showing his contempt or his 
respect for both the sexes quite impartially. At 
breakfast-time he sat with his teacup making a 
ring upon the newspaper, silent but comminative, 
upon the extracts which he read, raising his snuff- 
smeared face at times to say, “I’ll take aw egg. 
Yes, sir, no, mem, I think I will take aw.” 

And so he passed his life in alternation between 
Leamington and the West of Scotland, growing 
each day more snuffy, more untidy, and more 
cynical. Then came a period of nomadism, and to 
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his friends’ amazement, they heard he had attached 
himself to a travelling circus; whether from love 
of some young lady who in short petticoats and 
tights danced on a barebacked horse, from pleasure 
in the society of horses or the clown, or simply 
from the amusement he derived from scandalising 
everyone he knew, no one could tell. But with the 
circus for a year or two he roamed about, appearing 
now and then, when it chanced, either in Yorkshire 
or in Scotland, to perform near to a country house 
where he was known, and dropping in to lunch. 
On such occasions his sharp wit and knowledge 
of the world atoned for his strange dress, his dirty 
habits, and the trail of snuff which, as a snail 
leaves slime upon a window-pane, he left where’er 
he went. 

This phase, after the fashion of the others, had 
its turn, and tired of his nomadic life he settled 
down at Largs. There in the semi-fishing-village 
semi-watering-place he passed his time, sauntering 
about artistically draped in his white smock-frock 
or pinafore, worn over white duck trousers, mutter- 
ing to himself, and cracking jests alone upon the 
beach. 

A terror to the unprotected nursery-maids, a 
frequent visitor in church, where he sat critically 
scanning the preacher with disfavour, putting a 
halfpenny into the plate, which in old-fashioned 
Scottish churches used to stand at the church door 
upon a pine or maple pillar simulating a stick of 
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barley-sugar, he focussed every eye upon himself 
by his loud criticisms. 

But as the most of us have in our heart of hearts 
some person or another before whom our cynicism 
melts, our knowledge of the world becomes of no 
avail, and kindness, love or custom makes us regard 
them as perhaps a wayward dog regards its master 
whom it runs off from but returns to when it is 
hungry, so had my relative, hidden below the crust 
of snuff and whimsicality, with which he was well 
pitched inside and out, a feeling of regard, respect, 
or something for the elder of his sisters, with whom 
he sometimes lived. No sentimental feeling seemed 
to unite them; in fact, his sister criticised with 
frank outspokenness, reproved him for his sloth, 
for dirtiness, and for other matters about which 
modern ladies do not often reprehend their brothers, 
in good set Scottish terms. He seldom ventured 
to indulge in any of his coarse sallies in her 
presence, whether restrained by fear or by affection 
no one knew. Towards his other sister he had no 
such scruples, and when she talked of hunting, 
being like himself a rider from her youth up, he 
used to say, “To hear my sister talk you would 
think there never was a woman who could ride, 
and hardly any men.” 

Death in its foolish, blundering, inexorable way 
first took the hunting sister, who with her last 
breath enjoined upon her heirs not to allow a 
spavined horse to take her to the grave. Her 
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brother bore her loss quite philosophically, and 
as the hearse came to the door, exclaimed that the 
near leader had a thoroughpin, and that his sister 
could never bear to see a hearse horse decked in 
petticoats. 

After a year or two, which my uncle mostly 
spent between his snuff and newspapers, the other 
sister went. He gave no sign of grief, unless by 
taking a double dose of snuff, and at the funeral 
behaved himself more decently than was his wont. 
All through the lines of stucco villas, semi-detached, 
each with its garden plot and araucaria, its air 
of desolate respectability, and with its tent in 
summer on its little lawn, the cortege took its way. 
My uncle was more subdued than usual, but took 
his snuff at proper intervals, and talked a little 
with himself of horses he had known, and dogs 
which in their day had drawn more badgers than 
the degenerate dogs of modern times. 

Under the elm trees in the corner of the quiet 
English churchyard, the rooks’ nests swinging in 
the March east wind, the tardy buds of the late 
spring forming themselves like drops of amber on 
the twigs, the hard, old, upright, kindly Scottish 
lady’s grave was dug. On the one side a cheap 
Carrara monument, commemorating all the virtues 
of some prosperous citizen, reared its head. Upon 
the other, a mouldering elm board with “affliction 
sore” marked out the grave of some poor cottager. 
In his canonicals the clergyman mumbled his 
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prayer, and on the coffin fell the Warwickshire red 
loam. To say my uncle was affected outwardly 
would be untrue, for he took snuff with regularity. 
Just as I turned to go he drew from the recesses 
of his “stan’ o’ black” a rose all smeared with 
snuff, holding it in his hand as a man holds a bird 
caught in a window, half cautiously as though he 
feared it might escape. Then stooping forward he 
laid it on the grass, and turning round said, “Did 
you spot the gurrl with the pink flowers in her 
hat ?”’ 

Fortune did not arrange I was to see his funeral, 
therefore I cannot say if in his coffin his relations 
had sense enough to place his snuff-box by his 
side. If they omitted so to do, or if a spavined 
horse was in his hearse, their sin was great. For 
me he is a memory of childhood, so quaint, at 
times I think that I evolved him from my own 
brain, could I not swear I saw him in the flesh, 
and testify to his strange mutterings, his singing 
to himself, his quips, his cranks, his quiddities, 
and to his snuffy rose. 


THE GREY KIRK 


IN a grey valley between hills, shut out from all 
the world by mist and moors, there lies a village 
with a little church. 

The ruined castle in the reedy loch, by which 
stand herons fishing in the rank growth of flags, of 
bulrush and hemp-agrimony which fringes it, is 
scarcely greyer than the hills. The outcrop of the 
stone is grey, the louring clouds, the slated roofs, 
the shingly river’s bed and the clear water of the 
stream. The very trout that dart between the 
stones, or hang suspended where the current joins 
the linn, look grey as eels. 

Green markings on the moors show where once 
paths the border prickers followed on their wiry 
nags led towards the south, the land of fatted beeves 
and well-stored larders, clearly designed by Provi- 
dence or fate to be the jackman’s prey, but long 
disused, forgotten and grassed over, though with 
the ineffaceable imprint of immemorial use still 
clear. 

Dark, geometrical plantations of black fir and 
spruce deface the hills, which nature evidently made 
to bear a coat of scrubby oak and birch. Wire’ 
fences gird them round, the posts well tarred 
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against the weather, and the barbed wire so taut that 
the fierce winds might use them as Atolian harps, 
could they but lend themselves to song. 

A district which the wildness of the past has so 
impressed, that the main line of railway steals 
through its corries and across its moors as it were 
under protest, and where the curlew mocks the 
engine’s whistle with his wilder cry. 

The village clusters round the kirk, as bees crowd 
round their queen, the older houses thatched. Their 
coping-stones carved with a rope, remain to show 
how, in the older world, their rustic architects 
secured their roofs against the blast. 

No doubt the hamlet grew between the castle and 
the church. The jackman of the chief, the sacristan 
and kindly tenants of the church, ready and near at 
hand to put on splent and spur, and able to take 
lance or sprig of hyssop in their hand at the first 
tinkle of the bell or rout of horn. 

The castle in the loch has dwindled to a pile of 
stones, from which spring alders, birches, and syca- 
mores, whose keys hang yellow in the wind, unlock- 
ing nothing but the sadness of the heart, which 
marks their growth, from the decay of the 
abandoned keep. 

A modern mansion set with its shrubberies and 
paltry planted woods, where once the Caledonian 
forest sheltered the wild white cattle in its glades, 
seems out of place in the surrounding grey. Its 
lodge, with trim-cut laurels and with aucubas and 
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iron gate, run in a foundry from a mould, is trivial, 
comfortable, and modern; and the low sullen hills 
appear to scorn it in their fight with time, for they 
remain unchanged from the bold time of rugging 
and of rieving, when spearsmen, not a pensioned 
butler, kept the gate. 

The crumbling and decayed stone wall, secluding 
jealously the boggy meadows of the park, shuts off 
the modern mansion with its electric light, its motor- 
cars, its liveried servants and its air of castellated 
meanness, from the old houses huddling in the 
wynd. They look towards the chapel with its high- 
pitched roof, its squat round tower with crenellated 
top and its sharp windows pointed like a lance. It 
seems to gaze at them, as if it felt they were the 
only links that time has left it with its old own 
world. The eye avoids the modern buildings in the 
town, the parish church, four square and hideous, 
with windows like a house, and from the hills 
falls on the chapel and is satisfied. Only in some 
old missal, with the illustrations by some monk 
adscribed to his small round of daily cares, 
can you behold its equal, as it stands desolate and 
grey. 

The chapel of a race of warriors, men dark and 
grey as is the stone of which its walls are built, once 
a lone outpost of the great mother fort in Rome, it 
lingers after them, sheltering their tombs and speak- 
ing of their fame. Instinctively one feels that once 
its doors stood open, just as it were a mosque or 
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church in lands where faith continues the whole 
week, and men pray as they eat or sleep, just when 
they feel inclined, and naturally as birds. 

In the green churchyard, whose grassy hillocks 
wave it like a sea, the long grey tombstones of the 
undistinguished dead appear like boats that make 
towards some haven, laying their courses by the 
beacon of the tower. 

The church itself floats like a ship turned bottom 
upwards on the grassy sea. Its voyage is ended, 
and the men who once clattered in armour in its 
aisles and through its nave now sleep below its 
flags. A maiméd ritual and a sterner creed prevail, 
and those who worship in the church have shown 
their faith by laying down encaustic tiles over the 
spur-marked stones on which their forbears jingled 
in their mail. A fair communion table of hewn 
stone, smug and well-finished and with the wounds 
upon the bleeding heart all stanched (as one would 
think), stands where the altar stood, cold and unin- 
teresting, a symbol of the age. Non ragioniam ; 
on every side, lie those who, in their time, carried 
their wars across the border, and on the bridge at 
Rome charged on the people who pressed round 
them, just as they would have charged in Edin- 
burgh, had any other clan presumed to take the 
croon of the old causeway of the High Street, and 
brought upon themselves an excommunication from 
the Pope. 

Stretched under canopies of stone they lie, look- 
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ing so grim and so impenitent, that one is sure they 
must be satisfied with their presentments, if, looking 
down on their old haunts, they see their images. 
Many are absent who would have filled a niche right 
worthily, Tineman and the Black Knight of Jed- 
burgh and others of the house, who, in their time, 
shook Scotland to the core. But in the middle of 
the aisle, in leaden caskets hooped with iron and 
padlocked, lie two hearts. One, that of Archibald 
who belled the cat. The other heart has travelled 
much, and in its life beat higher with all generous 
thoughts than any of its race. 

He who possessed it (or was possessed by it), 
liked ever better, as he said, to hear the laverock’s 
singing than the cheeping of the mouse. His hands 
were able, all his adventurous life, to keep his 
cheeks from scars, as he averred in Seville to the 
Spanish knight, who wondered at their absence 
from his face. Carrying a heart to Palestine, he 
fell, not in the Holy Land, but on the frontiers of 
Granada, that last outpost of the Eastern world. 
The heart he carried lies at Melrose, and his own, 
sealed fast in lead, soldered perhaps in some wild 
camp lost in the Ajarafé of Sevilla, is the chief 
ornament of the grey chapel of his race. 

Set like a ship, the chapel lies in the long waves 
of sullen hill and moor that roll away towards the 
south. 

In its long voyage through the sea of time, crews 
of wild warriors have clung to it, as their one refuge 
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from the spear of life. Each in their turn have 
fallen away, leaving it lonely, but still weather-tight 
and taut; a monument of faith, as some may think, 
or of good masonry and well-slaked lime, as the 
profane may say, still sailing on the billowy moors 
which stretch towards Muirkirk; so little altered that 
any one of those who in the past have prayed within 
its walls, if he returned to a changed world, would 
cling to it as the one thing he knew. 

So it drifts on upon its voyage through time, 
bearing its freight of warriors to their port. 


AT DALMARY 


THE road led out upon an open moor, on which 
heather and wiry grass strove for the mastery. 
Here and there mossy patches, on which waved 
cotton grass, broke the grey surface of the stony 
waste, and here and there tufts of dwarf willow, 
showing the silvery backs of their grey leaves, 
rustled and bent before the wind. 

The road, one of those ancient trails on which 
cattle and ponies were driven in old times down to 
the Lowland trysts, was now half covered up with 
grass. It struggled through the moor as if it 
chose to do so of its own accord, now twisting, for 
no apparent reason, and again going straight up 
a hill, just as the ponies and the kyloes must have 
straggled before the drovers’ dogs. It crossed a 
shallow ford, in which the dark brown moorland 
trout darted from stone to stone when the shadow 
of a passer-by startled them as they poised, their 
heads up stream, keeping themselves suspended as 
it were by an occasional wavering motion of their 
tails, just as a hawk hangs hovering in the air. 

Beside the stream, a decaying wooden bridge, 
high-pitched and shaky, reminded one that in the 
winter the burn, now singing its metallic little 

Be 
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song between the stones, brown and pellucid, with 
bubbles of white foam floating upon its tiny linns 
or racing down the stream, checking a little in an 
eddy, where a tuft of heavy ragweed dipped into 
the flood, was dangerous to cross. 

The aromatic scent of the sweet gale came down 
the breeze, mixed with the acrid smoke of peats. 
Hairbells danced in the gentle breeze, and bumble- 
bees hummed noisily as they emerged, weighed 
down with honey, from the ling. 

Across the moor, from farms and shielings, and 
from the grey and straggling village built on each 
side of the rough street, in which the living rock 
cropped up and ran in reefs across the road, came 
groups of men dressed in black clothes, creased 
and ill-fitting, with hats, grown brown with years 
of church-going and with following funerals in the 
rain; they walked along as if they missed the 
familiar spade or plough-handle to keep them 
straight, just as a sailor walks uneasily ashore. 

As they trudged on they looked professionally 
on the standing crops, or passed their criticisms on 
the cattle in the fields. Root crops, they thought, 
were back, taties not just exactly right, a thocht 
short in the shaws, and every cow a wee bit heigh 
abune the tail, for praise was just as difficult a 
thing for them to give as blame was easy, for they 
were all aware their God was jealous, and it did 
not befit them to appear more generous than He. 
Hills towered and barred the north, and to the south 
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the moors stretched till they met another range of 
hills, and all the space between them was filled with 
a great sea of moss, eyed here and there with dark, 
black pools on which a growth of water-lilies 
floated like fairies’ boats. A wooded hill, which 
sloped down to a brawling river, was the fairies’ 
court. Another to the south, steep, rising from 
the moss, the Hill of the Crown, received its name 
back in the times of Fingal and of Bran. Gaps in 
the hills showed where, in times gone by, marauders 
from the north had come to harry and to slay. The 
names of every hill, lake, wood, or stream were 
Gaelic, and the whole country exhaled an air of a 
romantic past. 

In it the dour, black-coated men, although they 
thought themselves as much a part and parcel of 
the land as the grey rocks upon the moor, were 
strangers; holding their property but on sufferance 
from the old owners, who had named every stone, 
and left their impress even in the air. 

It seemed the actual dwellers acted as it were a 
play, a sort of rough and clownish interlude, upon 
a stage set out for actors whom the surroundings 
would have graced. 

Still, though they shared the land, just as we 
all do, by favour of the dead, they had set their 
mark upon it, running their rough stone walls 
across the moors and to the topmost ridges of the 
hills, planting their four-square, slate-roofed houses 
in places where a thatched and whitewashed 
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cottage, with red tropzolum growing on the corner 
of the byre, a plant of mullein springing from a 
crevice in the wall, and flauchtered feals pegged 
to the thatch with birchen crockets, or kept down 
with stones, would have looked just as fitting as 
theirs looked out of place. A land in which the 
older dwellers had replaced the nymphs and hama- 
dryads by the fairies, where, in the soft and ceaseless 
rain, the landscape wore a look of sadness, that the 
mist, creeping up on the shoulders of the hills, at 
times turned menacing, was now delivered over to 
a race of men who knew no shadows, either in life 
or in belief. If they believed, they held each letter 
of ‘The Book” inspired, and would have burned 
the man who sought to change a comma to a semi- 
colon, and if they had rejected faith as an encum- 
brance they could do without, denied the very 
possibility of any god or power but mathematics, 
holding the world a mere gigantic counting-house 
in which they sat enthroned. The moaning birches 
and dark murmuring pines, the shaggy thickets by 
the streams, and the green hummocks under which 
tradition held Pictish or Celtic chiefs reposed, the 
embosomed corries over which the shadows ran, as 
imperceptibly as lizards run upon a wall, turning 
the brown hillside to gold, which melted into green 
as it stole on, until it faded into a pale amethyst, 
faint and impalpable as is a colour in a dream, 
seemed to demand a race of men more fitted to its 
moods than those who walked along the road 
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chatting about the crops. Still it may be that 
though the outward visible sign was so repellent, 
the unexpected and interior softness of the black- 
clothed and tall-hatted men was bred in them by 
their surroundings, for certainly their hard, 
material lives, and their black, narrow, anti-human 
faith could not have given it. 

The road led on until on the south side of it a 
path, worn in the heather and the wiry grass, and 
winding in and out between the hillocks, crossed 
here and there by bands of rocks, outcropping, but 
smoothed down on the edge by the feet of centuries, 
broke off, not at right angles after the fashion of 
a modern road, but on the slant, just as a herd of 
driven animals slants off, stopping at intervals to 
graze. 

The knots of black-clothed men, some followed 
by their dogs, slowly converged upon the path, 
and stood a minute talking, passing the time of 
day, exchanging bits of news and gossip in sub- 
dued voices, and mopping vigorously at their 
brows, oppressed with the unwonted weight of 
their tall hats. 

““We’ve had a braw back end, McKerrachar,” 
Borland remarked. The worthy he addressed, a 
gaunt, cadaverous man, so deeply wrinkled that 
you could fancy in wet weather the rain down the 
channels in his face, spat in contemplative fashion, 
rejoining in a non-committal way: 

“No just sae bad . . . markets are back a wee.” 
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A nod of assent went round the group, and then 
another interjected : 

“J dinna mind sae braw a back end for mony 
a year; aye, ou aye, I’ll no deny markets are very 
conseederably back.” 

Having thus magnified his fellow, after the 
fashion of the stars, he looked a moment with 
apparent interest at his hat, which he held in his 
hand, and ventured the remark: 

“A sair blow to the widow, Andra’s death; he 
was a good man to her.” 

No one answering him, he qualified what he had 
said by adding: 

“Aye, sort of middlin’,’ and glanced round 
warily, to see if he had overstepped the bounds by 
the too indiscriminating nature of his praise. 

The house towards which the various knots of 
men were all converging stood at the foot of a 
green, grassy mound, which looked as if it might 
have been the tumulus of some prehistoric chief. 
On it grew several wind-bent ash trees, and within 
twenty yards or so of the front door of the grey 
cottage, with its low thatched eaves, there ran a 
little burn. Two or three mulleins, with flowers 
still clinging to their dying stalks, on which they 
stuck like vegetable warts, sprang from the crevices 
between the stones of the rough byre. A plant or 
two of ragweed grew on the midden on which a hen 
was scratching, and out of it a green and oozy 
rivulet of slush filtered down to the stream. On 
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one side was a garden, without a flower, and with 
a growth of straggling cabbage, gooseberry bushes, 
and some neglected-looking raspberry canes, as the 
sole ornaments. In the potato patch a broken 
spade was stuck into the ground. All round the 
house some straggling plum trees, with their sour 
fruit half ripened and their leaves already turning 
brown, looking as if they had struggled hard for 
life against the blast, in the poor, stony soil, gave 
a peculiar air of desolation, imparting to the place 
a look as of an oasis just as unfruitful as the waste 
which stretched on every side. On one side of the 
door, but drawn a little on the grass, not to obstruct 
the way, there stood a cart, with a tall, white-faced 
and white-pasterned horse between the shafts, held 
by a little boy. Peat smoke curled lazily out of 
the barrel stuck into the thatch that served as 
chimney, and cocks and hens scratched in the mud 
before the door, bees hummed amongst the heather, 
and once again the groups of men in black struck 
a discordant note. 

Inside the house, upon four wooden chairs was 
set the coffin of the dead ploughman, cheap and 
made in haste, just as his life had been lived cheaply 
and in haste, from the first day that he had stood 
between the stilts, until the evening when he had 
loosed his horses from the plough for the last 
time, his furrow finished and his cheek no more 
to be exposed to the November rain. Now in the 
roughly put together kist he lay, his toil-worn 
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hands crossed on his breast, and with his wrinkled 
weather-beaten face turned waxen and ennobled, 
set in its frame of wiry whisker, and his scant hair 
decently brushed forward on his brow. The peats 
burned brightly in the grate and sent out a white 
ash which covered everything inside the house, 
whitening the clothes of the black-coated men who 
stood about, munching great hunks of cake and 
slowly swallowing down the “speerits” which the 
afflicted widow pressed upon them, proud through 
her tears to say, ‘Tak’ it up, Borland,” or “It will 
no hurt ye, Knockinshanock; ye ken there’s plenty 
more.” 

The white peat ash fell on the coffin-lid just as 
the summer’s dust had fallen upon the hair of him 
who lay inside, and lay upon the polished surface 
of the thin brass plate, on which were superscribed 
the dates of the birth and of the death of the 
deceased, his only titles to the recollection of the 
race with whom his life had passed. Now and 
again the widow, snatching a moment from her 
hospitable cares, brushed off the dust abstractedly 
with her pocket-handkerchief, just as a man might 
stop upon the way to execution to put a chair 
straight or to do any of the trifling actions of which 
life is composed. As she paused by the coffin the 
assembled men exchanged that furtive look of 
sympathy which in the North is the equivalent of 
the wild wailings, tears, and self-abandonment of 
Southern folk, and perhaps stamps on the heart 
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of the half-shamefaced sympathiser even a deeper 
line. 

When all had drunk their “speerits” and drawn 
the backs of their rough hands across their mouths 
and shaken off the crumbs from their black clothes, 
the minister stood forth. Closing his eyes, he 
launched into his prayer with needless repetition, 
but with the feeling which the poor surroundings 
and the brave struggle against outward grief of the 
woman sitting by the fire in the old high-backed 
chair, in which her husband had sat so long, 
evoked, he dwelt upon man’s passage through the 
world. 

Life was a breath, only a little dust, a shadow 
on the hills. It had pleased the Lord, for reasons 
of His own, inscrutable, but against which ’twere 
impious to rebel, for a brief space to breathe life 
into the nostrils of this our brother, and here he 
made a motion of his hand towards the “kist,” 
then to remove him to a better sphere after a spell 
of toil and trouble here on earth. Still we must 
not repine, as do the heathen, who gash themselves 
with knives, having no hope, whereas we who 
enjoy the blessings of being born to a sure faith in 
everlasting bliss should look on death as but a 
preparation for a better life. No doubt this hope 
consoled the speaker for all the ills humanity 
endures, for he proceeded to invoke a blessing on 
the widow, and as he prayed the rain beat on the 
narrow, bull’s-eye window-panes. He called upon 
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the Lord to bless her in her basket and her store, 
and to be with her in her outgoings and incomings, 
to strengthen her and send her resignation to His 
will. He finished with the defiance to humanity 
that must have wrung so many tears of blood from 
countless hearts, saying the Lord had given and 
that the Lord had taken, blessed be His Name. 
All having thus been done that all our ingenuity 
can think of on such occasions, four stalwart neigh- 
bours, holding their hats, which tapped upon their 
legs, hoisted the coffin on to their shoulders and 
shuffled to the door. They stooped to let their 
burden pass beneath the eaves which overhung the 
entrance, and then emerging, dazed, into the light, 
their black clothes dusted over with the white ashes 
from the fire, set down the coffin on the cart. Once 
more the men gathered into a circle and listened to 
a prayer, some with their heads bare to the rain, 
and others with their hats held on the slant to fend 
it off as it came swirling down the blast. A work- 
man in his ordinary clothes took the tall, white- 
faced horse close by the bit, and, with a jolt which 
made the kist shift up against the backboard, the 
cart set out, swaying amongst the ruts, with now 
and then a wheel running up high upon one side 
and now and then a jerk upon the trace-hooks, 
when the horse, cold with his long wait, strained 
wildly on the chains. The rain had blotted out the 
hills, the distant village with its rival kirks had 
disappeared, and the grey sky appeared to touch 
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the surface of the moor. A whitish dew hung on 
the grass and made the seeded plants appear 
gigantic in the gloom. Nothing was to be heard 
except the roaring of the burn and the sharp ring- 
ing of the high caulkins of the horse as he struck 
fire amongst the stones on the steep, rocky road. 

Leaning against the doorpost, the widow stood 
and gazed after the vanishing procession till it had 
disappeared into the mist, her tears, which she had 
fought so bravely to keep back, now running down 
her face. 

When the last sound of the cart-wheels and of 
the horse’s feet amongst the stones had vanished 
into the thick air, she turned away and, sitting 
down before the fire, began mechanically to smoor 
the peats and tidy up the hearth. 


A RETAINER 


‘“LaIrRD, ye ken ane o’ my forbears gaed to 
Bannockburn wi’ the Graemes.” Though my 
retainer always insisted that this forbear was “nigh 
upon seven feet high,” and used to add, “men 
nowadays run awfie small,” he would himself with 
his inadequate six feet and four or five inches have 
wielded a good spear. 

Indeed, no man could possibly have had a better 
spearsman at his back in the old days. 

Tall, dark, and with a fell of hair that grew down 
low upon his forehead and met his curling beard, 
which grew so thick upon his face, if you had 
dropped a pin upon it, it would have never touched 
the skin, his twinkling grey eyes looked out sus- 
piciously and yet with humour on the world. His 
upper lip was always shaved, that is to say, upon 
the ‘Sabbath morn,” and bore throughout the week 
a crop of stubble on it, so that, had it not been an 
article of faith with him to shave it on the Sunday, 
he might as well have thrown away his razor, 
though I can never fancy him with a moustache. 
He had, I think, a vague idea that to have grown 
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customs of the “gentry,” though if a long descent 
can make a gentleman, surely the fact of the grim 
forbear who had gone to Bannockburn should have 
entitled him to be so styled, even although the 
warrior ancestor may have been legendary. Most 
ancestors do not bear looking at too closely, not 
only for their moral worth, but for their authen- 
ticity, and my retainer’s had done as much for 
him, as if he had, after the manner of most Scottish 
worthies, hall-marked his passage through the 
world by witnessing a charter, for he lived up to 
him, according to his lights. 

Born just before the railway penetrated the 
remoter districts, he had, although he never knew 
it, preserved a flavour of an older world. 

His speech was harsh and dialectic, but yet not 
vulgar, and in his voice you heard that cadence, 
as of a Gaelic song, natural to those born near the 
Highland line. Whether he ever knew it I know 
not, but he appeared to me a little wasted in a world 
which had no special function for such men as he 
was, to perform. Walking beside a cart, towering 
above the horse, or sitting on the cramped iron seat 
of some new reaper, cutting the corn upon his 
boggy fields, he seemed a little out of place, too 
fine a figure for the work, not that he was especially 
intelligent, beyond a certain “pawky” humour, the 
inheritance of nearly everyone who tills the soil in 
our bleak, kindly North, but because a manhood 
such as his imparts a dignity to its possessor quite 
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as impossible to explain as humour, but seen at the 
first glance. 

Huge and athletic as he seemed to me in later 
life, in childhood he loomed gigantic, and illness, 
death, or age appeared in his case as impossible 
as they would have been to a mountain or to the 
world itself. 

Seated beside his father, his very counterpart, 
but bent and grey, he used to keep my eyes focussed 
upon him, half against my will, during long hours 
in church. It seemed a miracle how his great 
hands, in which the soil had entered, as it were, 
below the skin and dyed them dark as peat, could 
“whummle o’er” the pages in the “Book,” and as 
I sat desperately waiting for “‘saxteenthly and 
seventeenthly,” and often cheated by the preacher, 
who always seemed to have a “few words in con- 
clusion,” extending over twenty minutes, in reserve, 
I used to envy his composure as he sat as little 
moved as is a rock upon a moor during a shower 
of rain. As I look back through the long vista of 
the years, it does not strike me that he was 
religious to a great degree, though such a con- 
stant worshipper in church. In fact, I think he 
was one of the class of commentators who would 
not give “five minutes of the clash of the kirk- 
yard for all the sermons in the world.” It may be 
that in this I am unjust, for in things spiritual he 
did not venture an opinion, although on politics 
he thought he was a Radical, that is, with reserva- 
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tions, as are most of us, for I remember that on 
one occasion he remarked he “was na sure ould 
Wully Gladstane had done richt when he gave 
votes to the farm labourers” .. . for, as he said, 
“yon class o’ cattle is not eddicated up to it.” It 
would have been a work of supererogation to have 
told him, that what he had just said was what was 
- urged against his own class once upon a time, for 
he would certainly have answered: “Aye ou aye, 
prejudice juist dies hard,” or something of the sort, 
with the assurance of a man who knows that he 
is right. 

His house, just on the edge of a wild moss, was 
suited to him, for certainly it had no outward sign 
of any inward grace, as it stood gaunt and square, 
its grey stone walls and green-grey slates gave it 
that air of self-assertion which I suppose it had to 
have to face the climate, just as a Scotchman who 
is lacking in it is a Scotchman lost. 

Needless to say, no flowers climbed up the porch, 
no garden broke the look of sternness of the 
place. 

The only sacrifice, that is, if sacrifice it could 
be called, upon the altar of zstheticism were two 
small rowan trees which grew on each side of the 
iron gate which opened on the gravel path that led 
up to the house, and had been made to form an 
arch. I think that in his hearts of hearts my 
retainer looked upon this as foolishness and waste 
of time, for once when I directed his attention to 
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it, he muttered “havers of the wife’s,’ 
the conversation with a remark that sheep “were 
back at the October Tryst,” or something of the 
sort. 

Though not a grumbler, or a man who ever asked 
for a reduction of his rent, my retainer never would 
allow that any season could be a good one for the 
crops. Markets were always “back,” during the 
many years I knew him; potatoes always either 
were diseased or just were sickening for it; the 
“neeps” had tae-and-finger, and the hogs winter- 
ing upon his farm either had foot-rot or the fluke. 

None of these statements did he advance with an 
ulterior object, but simply threw them out for what 
they might be worth, either as pleasant subjects 
to discourse upon, or as a sort of formula with 
which to enter into conversation in an agreeable 
way. 

This habit, and his enormous hands, and feet 
encased in boots like barges, heavily soled and 
tacketed, his homespun clothes and soft black hat 
(he lived before the age of caps), were but one 
side of him, the side that he turned outward to the 
world. 

Not having Gaelic, he had lost the gift of 
picturesque expression, the birthright, as it seems, 
of every Highlander, even the dullest of his race. 
Deep in his mind, however, there seemed to seethe 
a mixture of hard Lowland Scotch ideas and a half 
Celtic spirit of revolt, not against powers that be, 
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but against life as we all know it, striving for 
mastery. 

This made him ever in hot water with his fellows, 
but, on the other hand, took him off into a fantastic 
world, not that of elves and fairies, of wraiths and 
second sight, but to a sphere in which all the 
occurrences of daily life were magnified till they 
became as interesting as they might well be, or 
perhaps really are, if we could see them in his way. 

During the whole course of his life he was, as 
he said, “sair ta’en up wi’ horse,” and yet had the 
worst horses in the district on his farm. 

Floods, frosts, and snows were deeper, fiercer, 
and more intense when he recounted them, than 
anyone had ever known them, and yet in all his 
dealings with his fellows he was honest to a fault, 
so that it may have been he either was a poet 
without the gift of words, or that the spirit of the 
strange, wild district where he lived worked in his 
soul, whilst the affairs of life, sordid and common- 
place, but yet compelling, influenced his mind. 

The village, close to where he lived, was rent 
asunder by feuds between the churches, which, as 
the difference between them was_ infinitesimal, 
rendered their quarrels almost as bitter as those 
between the Spaniards and the Moors. 

Often the battle raged on little matters, such as 
the appointment of a school-teacher, or the like, 
and my retainer, having taken as it were the shilling 
of the Free Kirk, duly embroiled himself with 
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almost everybody, offending just as much his 
co-religionists by too great violence as he outraged 
his enemies by his attacks. 

At last he found himself left all alone, the one 
sincere and honest man in the whole district 
branded as an intriguer and a liar. 

So he retired to his marshy fields, and passed 
his time between the plough-stilts and his own 
ingle-neuk, but never missing kirk on Sundays, 
where he sat silently, his hair a little greyer, and 
his hands a little more like roots of trees, turning 
the criticising gaze of the old-fashioned members 
of his race upon the preacher, and ostentatiously 
looking up all the texts he quoted, with a loud 
rustle of pages, reminding one of dry leaves falling 
in a wood. 

All the strange waifs and strays, goin’-aboot 
bodies and the like, who forty years ago travelled 
the upland districts in the North, drifted up to his 
farm in the same way steel filings jump to a 
magnet, and he, although he bitterly complained 
about their presence and the small depredations 
that they made, was always ready to throw open 
barns and outhouses for them to pass the night. 

Perhaps the district, with its wide mosses and 
enshrouding mists, its moulderimg ruins of the 
past, mysterious-looking tarns lost in the hills, and 
its slow-flowing, black-streamed river, upon whose 
bosom bubbles that seemed to rise up from the 
centre of the earth were ever bursting, was his chief 
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friend, for no one could have pictured him in any 
other place. The great iron gin he dug out of the 
moss, and which he called a wolf-trap, and the clay- 
more he found when casting peats, and which by 
a quite natural process soon became Rob Roy’s, 
were his chief treasures. The one I have inherited, 
and the other, which he sold to a travelling 
antiquary, was perhaps the sole occasion in which 
he got the best of a bargain in his life. His all- 
embracing feuds, extending from his nearest neigh- 
bours, with every one of whom he had some ques- 
tion either of “marches” or of “trespass,” did not 
exclude the humblest from his wrath. 

The parish gravedigger, he declared, should 
never bury him, for as he had not been consulted 
over his appointment, he used to say, “Yon 
Ramsey canna howk a grave; he mak’s them mair 
like tattie pits, no like a Christian’s grave.” 

Happening to meet him on the road one day 
long years ago, I asked him whether he had made 
it up with Ramsey, and received the answer, ‘“‘Aye 
ou aye, time is a sort o’ healer. Aye ou aye.. 
when I dee, Ramsey wull just hae to sort me. . 
though he is sure to mak’ a bummle o’ the job! ” 

Fate, as it happened, was not willing that his 
grave should be bungled in the way he feared, for, 
dying in the North, a snowstorm caught the 
mourners and he was shoughed, as he himself 
would certainly have said, in a churchyard by a 
lake, where to this day his rough-hewn headstone 
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moulders in the mist. All round him lie McFar- 
lanes and McGregors, most of whose tombstones 
simply bear a sword upon them, thus setting forth 
the manner of their lives. 

What he will think when he “spangs up” 
amongst them at the day of judgment I cannot say, 
for in the days gone by they were sworn foes... 
but, as he said himself, ‘‘time is a healer”... and 
in the meanwhile the little wavelets of the lake 
break up against the wall of the wild graveyard 
where he lies, with a faint gurgling sound. 

No one, I know, is left in the whole world the 
least resembling him, so strange a mixture of the 
present and the past; on the one side a representa- 
tive of the rough-footed Scots who harried and who 
reived, and, on the other, of the laborious race of 
ploughmen (loved of the sea-gulls) who have made 
Scotland what she is. 

Roughness and kindliness so struggled for the 
mastery in him that they seemed after the fashion 
of the spirit and the flesh to fight an everlasting 
battle for the predominance, leaving the struggle 
fortunately undetermined, so that he still appeared 
aman, weak and uncertain in his strength, an infant 
grafted on a giant, such as, no doubt, was his fell 
ancestor, who gaed to Bannockburn. 


BEATTOCK FOR MOFFAT 


THE bustle on the Euston platform stopped for 
an instant to let the men who carried him to the 
third-class compartment pass along the train. 
Gaunt and emaciated, he looked just at death’s 
door, and, as they propped him in the carriage 
between two pillows, he faintly said, “Jock, do 
ye thing I’ll live as far as Moffat? I should na’ 
like to die in London in the smoke.” 

His cockney wife, drying her tears with a cheap 
hem-stitched pocket-handkerchief, her scanty town- 
bred hair looking like wisps of tow beneath her hat, 
bought from some window in which each individual 
article was marked at seven-and-sixpence, could 
only sob. His brother, with the country sun and 
wind burn still upon his face, and his huge hands 
hanging like hams in front of him, made answer. 

“‘ Andra’,” he said, “gin ye last as far as Beattock, 
we'll gie ye a braw hurl back to the farm, syne the 
bask air, ye ken, and the milk, and, and—but can 
ye last as far as Beattock, Andra’ ?” 

The sick man, sitting with the cold sweat upon 
his face, his shrunken limbs looking like sticks 
inside his ill-made black slop suit, after considering 
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the proposition on its merits, looked up, and said, 
“TI should na’ like to bet I feel fair boss, God 
knows; but there, the mischief of it is, he will na’ 
tell ye, so that, as ye may say, his knowlidge has 
na’ commercial value. I ken I look as gash as 
Garscadden. Ye mind, Jock, in the braw auld 
times, when the auld laird just slipped awa’, whiles 
they were birlin’ at the clairet. A braw death, Jock 

. do ye think it’ll be rainin’ aboot Ecclefechan ? 


Aye ... sure to be rainin’ aboot Lockerbie. Nae 
Christians there, Jock, a’ Johnstones and Jardines, 
ye mind?” 


The wife, who had been occupied with an air 
cushion, and, having lost the bellows, had been 
blowing into it till her cheeks seemed almost burst- 
ing, and her false teeth were loosened in her head, 
left off her toil to ask her husband “If ’e could pick 
a bit of something, a porkpie, or a nice sausage roll, 
or something tasty,” which she could fetch from the 
refreshment room. The invalid having declined to 
eat, and his brother having drawn from his pocket 
a dirty bag, in which were peppermints, gave 
him a “drop,” telling him that he “minded he 
aye used to like them weel, when the meenister 
had ay got into his prelection in the auld kirk, 
outby.” 

The train slid almost idee away, the 
passengers upon the platform looking after it with 
that half foolish, half astonished look with which 
men watch a disappearing train. Then a few sand- 
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wich papers rose with the dust almost to the level 
of the platform, sank again, the clock struck twelve, 
and the station fell into a half quiescence, like a 
volcano in the interval between the lava showers. 
Inside the third-class carriage all was quiet until 
the lights of Harrow shone upon the left, when the 
sick man, turning himself with difficulty, said, 
“Good-bye, Harrow-on-the-Hill. I aye liked 
Harrow for the hill’s sake, tho’ ye can scarcely 
ca’ yon wee bit mound a hill, Jean.” 

His wife, who, even in her grief, still smarted 
under the Scotch variant of her name, which all 
her life she had pronounced as “Jayne,” and who, 
true cockney as she was, bounded her world within 
the lines of Plaistow, Peckham Rye, the Welsh 
*Arp (Endon way), and Willesden, moved uncom- 
fortably at the depreciation of the chief mountain 
in her kosmos, but held her peace. Loving her 
husband in a sort of half antagonistic fashion, born 
of the difference of type between the hard, unyield- 
ing, yet humorous and sentimental Lowland Scot, 
and the conglomerate of all races of the island 
which meet in London, and produce the weedy, 
shallow breed, almost incapable of reproduction, 
and yet high strung and nervous, there had arisen 
between them that intangible veil of misconception 
which, though not excluding love, is yet impervious 
to respect. Each saw the other’s failings, or, per- 
haps, thought the good qualities which each pos- 
sessed were faults, for usually men judge each other 
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by their good points, which, seen through prejudice 
of race, religion, and surroundings, appear to them 
defects. 

The brother, who but a week ago had left his 
farm unwillingly, just when the “neeps were want- 
in’ heughin’ and a feck o’ things requirin’ to be 
done, forby a puckle sheep waitin’ for keelin’,” to 
come and see his brother for the last time, sat in 
that dour and seeming apathetic attitude which falls 
upon the country man, torn from his daily toil, and 
plunged into a town. Most things in London, 
during the brief intervals he had passed away from 
the sick bed, seemed foolish to him, and of a nature 
such as a self-respecting Moffat man, in the heb- 
domadal enjoyment of the “prelections” of a Free 
Church minister, could not authorise. 

“Man, saw ye e’er a carter sittin’ on his cart, 
and drivin’ at a trot, instead o’ walkin’ in a proper 
manner alangside his horse?” had been his first 
remark. 

The short-tailed sheep dogs, and the way they 
worked, the inferior quality of the cart horses, their 
shoes with hardly any calkins worth the name, all 
was repugnant to him. 

On Sabbath, too, he had received a shock, for, 
after walking miles to sit under the “brither of 
the U.P. minister at Symington,” he had found 
Erastian hymn books in the pews, and noticed with 
stern reprobation that the congregation stood to 
sing, and that, instead of sitting solidly whilst the 
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“man wrastled in prayer,” stooped forward in the 
fashion called the Nonconformist lounge. 

His troubled spirit had received refreshment from 
the sermon, which, though short, and extending 
to but some five-and-forty minutes, had still been 
powerful, for he said: 

“When yon wee, shilpit meenister—brither, ye 
ken, of rantin’ Ferguson, out by Symington—shook 
the congregation ower the pit mouth, ye could hae 
fancied that the very sowls in hell just girned. 
Man, he garred the very stour to flee aboot the 
kirk, and, hadna’ the big book been weel brass 
banded, he would hae dang the haricles fair oot.” 

So the train slipped past Watford, swaying round 
the curves like a gigantic serpent, and jolting at the 
facing points as a horse “pecks” in his gallop at 
an obstruction in the ground. 

The moon shone brightly into the compartment, 
extinguishing the flickering of the half-candle 
power electric light. Rugby, the station all lit up, 
and with its platforms occupied but by a few belated 
passengers, all muffled up like race horses taking 
their exercise, flashed past. They slipped through 
Cannock Chase, which stretches down with heath 
and firs, clear brawling streams, and birch trees, an 
outpost of the north lost in the midland clay. They 
crossed the oily Trent, flowing through alder copses, 
and with its backwaters all overgrown with lilies, 
like an “‘aguapey ” in Paraguay or in Brazil. 

The sick man, wrapped in cheap rugs, and sitting 
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like Guy Fawkes, in the half comic, half pathetic 
way that sick folk sit, making them sport for fools, 
and, at the same time, moistening the eye of the 
judicious, who reflect that they themselves may one 
day sit as they do, bereft of all the dignity of 
strength, looked listlessly at nothing as the train 
sped on. His loving, tactless wife, whose cheap 
“sized”? handkerchief had long since become a rag 
with mopping up her tears, endeavoured to bring 
round her husband’s thoughts to paradise, which 
she conceived a sort of music hall, where angels sat 
with their wings folded, listening to sentimental 
songs. 

Her brother-in-law, reared on the fiery faith of 
Moffat Calvinism, eyed her with great disfavour, 
as a terrier eyes a rat imprisoned in a cage. 

“Jean wumman,” he burst out, “to hear ye talk, 
I would jist think your meenister had been a per- 
fectly illeeterate man, pairadise here, pairadise 
there; what do ye think a man like Andra’ could 
dae daunderin’ aboot a gairden naked, pu’in soor 
aipples frae the trees?” 

Cockney and Scotch conceit, impervious alike to 
outside criticism, and each so bolstered in its pride 
as to be quite incapable of seeing that anything 
existed outside the purlieus of their sight, would 
soon have made the carriage into a battle-field, had — 
not the husband, with the authority of approaching 
death, put in his word. 

“Whist, Jeanie wumman. Jock, dae ye no ken 
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that the Odium-Theologicum is just a curse—paira- 
dise—set ye baith up—pairadise. I dinna’ even 
richtly ken if I can last as far as Beattock.” 

Stafford, its iron furnaces belching out flames, 
which burned red holes into the night, seemed to 
approach, rather than be approached, so smoothly 
ran the train. The mingled moonlight and the glare 
of iron-works lit the canal beside the railway, and 
from the water rose white vapours as from Styx 
or Periphlegethon. Through Cheshire ran the 
train, its timbered houses showing ghastly in the 
frost which coated all the carriage windows, and 
rendered them opaque. Preston, the catholic city, 
lay silent in the night, its river babbling through 
the public park, and then the hills of Lancashire 
loomed lofty in the night. Past Garstang, with its 
water-lily-covered ponds, Garstang where, in the 
days gone by, catholic squires, against their will, 
were forced on Sundays to “take wine” in church 
on pain of fine, the puffing serpent slid. 

The talk inside the carriage had given place to 
sleep, that is, the brother-in-law and wife slept fit- 
fully, but the sick man looked out, counting the 
miles to Moffat, and speculating on his strength. 
Big drops of sweat stood on his forehead, and his 
breath came double, whistling through his lungs. 

They passed by Lancaster, skirting the sea on 
which the moon shone bright, setting the fishing 
boats in silver as they lay scarcely moving on the 
waves. Then, so to speak, the train set its face up 
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against Shap Fell, and, puffing heavily, drew up 
into the hills, the scattered grey stone houses of 
the north, flanked by their gnarled and twisted ash 
trees, hanging upon the edge of the streams, as 
lonely, and as cut off from the world (except the 
passing train) as they had been in Central Africa. 
The moorland roads, winding amongst the heather, 
showed that the feet of generations had marked 
them out, and not the line, spade, and theodolite, 
with all the circumstance of modern road makers. 
They, too, looked white and unearthly in the moon- 
light, and now and then a sheep, aroused by the 
snorting of the train, moved from the heather into 
the middle of the road, and stood there motionless, 
its shadow filling the narrow track, and flickering 
on the heather at the edge. 

The keen and penetrating air of the hills and 
night roused the two sleepers, and they began to 
talk, after the Scottish fashion, of the funeral, before 
the anticipated corpse. 

“Ye ken, we’ve got a braw new hearse outby, 
sort of Epescopalian lookin’, we’ gless a’ roond, 
so’s ye can see the kist. Very conceity too, they 
mak’ the hearses noo a days. I min’ when they 
were jist auld sort 0’ ruckly boxes, awfu’ licht, ye 
ken upon the springs, and just went dodderin’ 
alang, the body swinging to and fro, as if it would 
flee richt oot. The roads, ye ken, were no nigh 
hand so richtly metalled in thae days.” 
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The subject of the conversation took it cheerfully, 
expressing pleasure at the advance of progress as 
typified in the new hearse, hoping his brother had 
a decent “stan’ o’ black,” and looking at his death, 
after the fashion of his kind, as it were something 
outside himself, a fact indeed, on which, at the same 
time, he could express himself with confidence as 
being in some measure interested. His wife, not 
being Scotch, took quite another view, and seemed 
to think that the mere mention of the word was 
impious, or, at the least, of such a nature as to 
bring on immediate dissolution, holding the 
English theory that unpleasant things should not 
be mentioned, and that, by this means, they can 
be kept at bay. Half from affection, half from the 
inborn love of cant, inseparable from the true 
Anglo-Saxon, she endeavoured to persuade her 
husband that he looked better, and yet would mend, 
once in his native air. 

“At Moffit, ye’d ’ave the benefit of the ’ill 
breezes, and that ’ere country milk, which never 
"aS no cream in it, but ’olesome, as you say. Why 
yuss, in about eight days at Moffit, you’ll be as 
’earty as you ever was. Yuss, you will, you take 
my word.” 

Like a true Londoner, she did not talk religion, 
being too thin in mind and body even to have 
grasped the dogma of any of the sects. Her 
heaven a music ’all, her paradise to see the king 
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drive through the streets, her literary pleasure to 
read lies in newspapers, or pore on novelettes, 
which showed her the pure elevated lives of 
duchesses, placing the knaves and_ prostitutes 
within the limits of her own class; which view of 
life she accepted as quite natural, and as a thing 
ordained to be by the bright stars who write. 

Just at the Summit they stopped an instant to 
let a goods train pass, and, in a faint voice, the 
consumptive said, “I’d almost lay a wager now 
I’d last to Moffat, Jock. The Shap, ye ken, I 
aye looked at as the beginning of the run home. 
The hills, ye ken, are sort 0’ heartsome. No that 
they’re bonny hills like Moffat hills, na’, na’, ill- 
shapen sort of things, just like Borunty tatties, 
awfu’ puir names too, Shap Fell and Rowland 
Edge, Hutton Roof Crags and Arnside Fell; heard 
ever onybody sich like names for hills? Naething 
to fill the mooth; man, the Scotch hills jist grap ye 
in the mooth for a’ the world like speerits.” 

They stopped at Penrith, which the old castie 
walls make even meaner, in the cold morning light, 
than other stations look. Little Salkeld, and Arma- 
thwaite, Cotehill, and Scotby all rushed past, and 
the train, slackening, stopped with a jerk upon the 
platform, at Carlisle. The sleepy porters bawled 
out “change for Maryport,” some drovers slouched 
into carriages, kicking their dogs before them, and, 
slamming to the doors, exchanged the time of day 
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with others of their tribe, all carrying ash or hazel 
sticks, all red faced and keen eyed, their caps all 
crumpled, and their great-coat tails all creased, as 
if their wearers had iaid down to sleep full dressed, 
so as to lose no time in getting to the labours of 
the day. The old red sandstone church, with some- 
thing of a castle in its look, as well befits a shrine 
close to a frontier where in days gone by the priest 
had need to watch and pray, frowned on the passing 
train, and on the manufactories, whose banked up 
fires sent poisonous fumes into the air, withering 
the trees which, in the public park, a careful council 
had hedged round about with wire. 

The Eden ran from bank to bank, its water swirl- 
ing past as wildly as when “the Bauld Buccleugh ” 
and his Moss Troopers, bearing “the Kinmount” 
fettered in their midst, plunged in and passed it, 
whilst the keen Lord Scroope stood on the brink 
amazed and motionless. Gretna, so close to Eng- 
land, and yet a thousand miles away in speech and 
feeling, found the sands now flying through the 
glass. All through the mosses which once were 
the “‘Debateable Land” on which the moss troopers 
of the clan Graeme were used to hide the cattle 
stolen from the “auncient enemy,” the now re- 
patriated Scotchman murmured feebly “that it was 
bonny scenery” although a drearier prospect of 
“moss hags”’ and stunted birch trees is not to be 
found. At Ecclefechan he just raised his head, 
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and faintly spoke of “yon auld carle, Carlyle, ye 
ken, a dour thrawn body, but a gran’ pheeloso- 
pher,” and then lapsed into silence, broken by 
frequent struggles to take breath. 

His wife and brother sat still, and eyed him as 
a cow watches a locomotive engine pass, amazed 
and helpless, and he himself had but the strength 
to whisper, “Jock, I’m dune, I’ll no’ see Moffat, 
blast it, yon smoke, ye ken, yon London smoke has 
been ower muckle for ma lungs.” 

The tearful, helpless wife, not able even to pump 
up the harmful and unnecessary conventional lie, 
which, after all, consoles only the liar, sat pale and 
limp, chewing the fingers of her Berlin gloves. 
Upon the weather-beaten cheek of Jock glistened a 
tear, which he brushed off as angrily as it had been 
a wasp. 

“Aye, Andra’,” he said, “I would hae liket awfu’ 
weel that ye should win to Moffat. Man, the rowan 
trees are a’ in bloom, and there’s a bonny breer 
upon the corn—aye, ou aye, the reid bogs are 
lookin’ gran’ the year—but, Andra’, I’ll tak’ ye 
east to the auld kirkyaird, ye’ll no’ ken onything 
aboot it, but we’ll hae a heartsome funeral.” 

Lockerbie seemed to fly towards them, and the 
dying Andra’ smiled as his brother pointed out 
the place and said, “Ye mind, there are no ony 
Christians in it,” and answered, “Aye, I mind, 
naething but Jardines,” as he fought for breath. 
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The death dews gathered on his forehead as the 
train shot by Nethercleugh, passed Wamphray and 
Dinwoodie, and with a jerk pulled up at Beattock 
just at the summit of the pass. 

So in the cold spring morning light, the fine 
rain beating on the platform, as the wife and 
brother got their almost speechless care out of the 
carriage, the brother whispered, ‘‘Dam’t, ye’ve done 
it, Andra’, here’s Beattock; I'll tak’ ye east to 
Moffat yet to dee.” 

But on the platform, huddled on the bench to 
which he had been brought, Andra’ sat speechless 
and dying in the rain. The doors banged to, the 
guard stepping in lightly as the train flew past, and 
a belated porter shouted, “Beattock, Beattock for 
Moffat,’ and then, summoning his last strength, 
Andra’ smiled, and whispered faintly in his 
brother’s ear, ‘Aye, Beattock—for Moffat?” Then 
his head fell back, and a faint bloody foam oozed 
from his pallid lips. His wife stood crying help- 
lessly, the rain beating upon the flowers of her 
cheap hat, rendering it shapeless and ridiculous. 
But Jock, drawing out a bottle, took a short dram 
and saying, “ Andra’, man, ye made a richt gude 
fecht o’ it,” snorted an instant in a red pocket- 
handkerchief, and calling up a boy, said, “Rin, 
Jamie, to the toon, and tell McNicol to send up and 
fetch a corp.” Then, after helping to remove the 
body to the waiting-room, walked out into the rain, 
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and, whistling “Corn Rigs” quietly between his 
teeth, lit up his pipe, and muttered as he smoked, 
“A richt gude fecht—man aye, ou aye, a game yin 
Andra’, puir felly. Weel, weel, he’ll hae a braw 
hurl onyway in the new Moffat hearse.” 


FATE 


In the long corridor of an old Georgian house, 
lit by a skylight and by a window over the hall 
door, there hung a piece of needlework in a dark 
rosewood frame. In silk, some lady of the family 
had worked a landscape setting forth the district 
and the house in which the picture hung. It stood 
four square and looked out on the east, across the 
moss which once had been a sea. On either side of 
the great strath ran lines of hills, one rough and 
heather-clad, as when just at their feet the Romans 
were rolled back, the other smooth and green, and 
sloping off towards the south. The moss itself was 
brown and on its face the shadows came and went, 
chasing each other as the hours pursue eternity, 
leaving no trace where they had passed. 

Trees stood about the house and in the pictured 
needlework; in one case stiff and formal, looking 
like ineffectual monuments of grief in cemeteries, 
and in the other whispering in the wind, labouring 
and groaning in the storm, and in the sunshine all 
alive with bees. 

The careful needlewoman had displayed each 
stone and window in the house; colouring those 


black which had been closed during the operation 
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of the window tax; and had dwelt lovingly on walls 
and pediments. The range of hills under her mag- 
nifying steel had changed to mountains, and a small 
lake had come into existence supplied with water 
from the fountains of her brain. Right carefully 
she had devised the cedars, with the beech avenue, 
the sycamores, the weeping yew, and the stiff 
terrace upon which the house was set, whilst every 
post in all the fences was portrayed both with 
elaborate stitching and with circumstance. 

Just as much inkling of perspective was em- 
ployed as to make all unnatural, and yet on looking 
at it, you felt it had been done with tenderness, and 
the contriver must have put her soul into the task. 

Such artless works sometimes more nearly touch 
the heart than the most airy flights of genius, when 
the place represented has been dear to the beholder 
and the artist; for places, unlike men, can never 
vary, and time itself breeds no satiety of love. 

The faint, fresh smell of fir trees in the wet, that 
scent of dampness rising from the moss and the 
perfume of bracken, sweet and sharp, must have 
been present always to the worker as she sat sewing 
at her window-seat, whilst gazing at the rain. 

Time does not mellow needlework as it does 
pictures, yet still it gives it interest, and as the 
colours fade and ends of silk grow rough, it seems 
a soul is born in them which speaks to us out of its 
nothingness, bringing us somehow nearer to the 
dead. 
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So it hung on, getting a little yellower, more fly- 
blown, and with the varnish scaling from the rose- 
wood frame and the gold falling off in particles from 
the interior rim, as winter damp and summer sun 
succeeded year by year in the long corridor of the 
old Georgian house. Birds sat upon it now and 
then, and bats occasionally hid themselves between 
it and the wall, and darted out again as fearlessly 
as if the lonely passage had been an alley in a wood. 
Nothing appeared less likely than that a tragedy 
should be unrolled with it as background, or as the 
world, in which, after the fashion of the greater 
world outside its frame, birth, life, and death should 
pass all unperceived. 

' Life was serene as usual in the corridor, whilst the 

dust gathered on the picture-frames and clung upon 
the looking-glasses as frost clings on a cabbage leaf 
in the late autumn after a cold night. The house 
itself, buried in woods, woods and more woods, 
stood lonely, and in the avenues guttered and 
channelled by the winter rains, the grass grew rank. 
The terraces were pitted here and there with holes 
made by the rabbits in their play, who left a little 
heap of sand outside them, to which occasionally 
clung brown silky fur. 

The roedeer, venturing from the copses, strayed 
in the summer nights and belled close to the win- 
dows; and the soft flying owls wafted from tree to 
tree like kites, or hooted litanies from the tall 
larches, whilst from the woods and mosses rose the 
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faint noises which at night wake recollections of the 
time when men and animals perchance all spoke one 
tongue. 

The charm of desolation had descended on the 
place, and the rare lights and few inhabitants 
seemed to be lost in Nature, which invaded them, 
swallowing them in her amplitude as the stray 
vegetation swallows up a church deserted by the 
Jesuits out on the Chaco or in Paraguay. Gnomons 
had fallen from sundials, and the stone slabs of 
terrace steps yawned open; from some of them 
sprang ferns, whilst on the coping of the walls the 
moss grew tenderly. The ponds were half grown 
up with flags and bulrushes. Great banks of sand 
and mud stretched into them, brought by the burns 
in winter, and on them feathers stuck, looking like 
snowflakes and fluttering in the wind. All was so 
quiet that the mast falling from the beech sounded 
like raindrops pattering upon ice or on a window- 
pane. 

Nothing disturbed the quiet of the place, which 
slowly seemed to fall to ruins and become more 
beautiful each day. Then, on a summer morning 
when the swallows darted through the trees, hawk- 
ing at flies, and on the grass the squirrels ventured 
timidly to play, springing upon the overhanging 
boughs at the first sudden noise, a bubble seemed 
to swell below the glass and force it outwards at the 
corner of the frame. It grew mysterious and white, 
next turned a rusty brown, then was forgotten as 
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the days slipped past, each one so like the other 
that the flight of time was imperceptible, darkness 
succeeding light as stealthily as the owls floated 
through the wood, lighting like thistle-down on the 
elastic branches of the trees. 

Weeks passed and still the mystery was unsolved, 
only beneath the envelope a fluttering motion now 
and then was seen, as if a spirit prisoned in its cell 
stirred faintly, struggling to free itself from matter 
and to escape into the sky. But no one marked it 
much, for tragedies may be enacted at one’s elbow, 
and none the wiser ; for indeed, most tragedies seem 
comic to the looker-on, who does not comprehend 
the motive, and takes the sufferer for a mere ill-bred 
person, who might have lived and died, just like the 
rest of us, had he had common sense. 

So the bees hung about the lime trees, making 
their music in the flowers, the cedars’ branches 
swayed like windmills’ sails, and in the thickest of 
the woods the capercailzie crowed, flapping their 
wings with a strange hollow sound which echoed 
through the trees, like negro tomtoms by night up 
some mosquito-haunted river on the Coast, or like 
the mournful drum which Bernal Diaz heard during 
the siege of the great temple of Tenochtitlan. 

Then, on a morning in late June, when the soft 
air just curled the rising mist from off the moss into 
tall pillars such as rise in a simoom, one who had 
looked by chance at the old needlework in passing, 
saw that the tragedy had taken place. 
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The temple’s veil was rent, and fallen asunder, 
and underneath the glass a brown and fluffy moth 
had come into the world, been born, had stirred, 
just fluttered and had died, seeing the air it could 
not fly in, feeling the life within it, which fate that 
laughs at all things, moths and men alike, said it 
should never taste. 

To wish it peace, it who had not known trouble, 
were in vain, and for repose, its wings had never 
fluttered in the air. Care, sorrow, love, hate, pain, 
revenge, and still less avarice, or ambition by which 
the fool and not the noble falls, it should know none 
of, and probably would not have felt in its brief 
joyous life. 

But to be cabined in a cage of glass, to suffer the 
peine forte et dure of death by pressing, for no 
committed crime, poor, fluttering fairy round the 
lamp of life, twas hard. How brief your pleasures 
and how innocent, merely to play about the corri- 
dors of the old melancholy house to prove your 
wings, and then to soar into some fir tree on the 
lawn, equipped at once with all the lore inherited 
from those your ancestors in Eden, who flitted 
through the cypresses of that fair garden on the 
Tigris, and then after a day or two, at most a month, 
to love, to rove at night amongst the trees, to fall 
at the first frost or heavy shower, and lie amongst 
the needles of the pines without a single crime upon 
your conscience, tender as your wings, this would 
have been your fate. 
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Alas, poor fellow, would-be flutterer in the realms 
of a hard world, perhaps the fate presiding at your 
birth who with her unkind shears cut off your 
destiny, was kind. Who knows? You might have 
come to ruin or mishap, e’en you who surely had no 
unkind thought in your minute and microscopic 
brain. 

Circling about at night, thinking no evil, after 
the fashion of your clan, a candle light which to 
your complex eyes might have appeared a sun, 
- vast, round, and vivifying, might have attracted you 
and left you writhing, agonised, and maimed, a prey 
to children who in their rage for self-improvement, 
or from the cruelty which we who have no wings 
bear in our blood as the true sign of the great curse 
our common Maker set upon us at the Fall, might 
have transfixed you with a pin. 

Perils we know not of and which have never 
entered our dull brains, so ill attuned to all the 
mysteries of your world, may have awaited you. 
Some pestilence which no physician of our kind 
has diagnosed might have attacked and struck 
you blind, crippling your flight or rendering you 
unsightly to the companions of your merry little 
world. This might have been, or the fell spider 
with his web of fated filaments entangled your soft 
wings and drawn you struggling to his den, cut off 
your life and fed upon your flesh, for these are 
dangers even we who know so little of your lives 
can comprehend. From these your fate has freed 
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you, making you equal to great Cesar, Hannibal, 
to Alexander, both to the greatest and the least 
of all mankind, by the mere fact that you have 
lived. 

Rail not at fate, poor iridescent moth, although 
the hues upon your wings were meant to shine at 
twilight as you flickered through the trees with just 
as fair a lustre as the most gorgeous butterfly who 
hovers in the sun on the Tijuca’s slopes can ever 
boast. Do not repine, although no snowflake would 
have floated from the sky more delicately than the 
unfollowable pulsations of your wings would have 
conveyed you through the twilight air in your brief 
honeymoon with life. You will not know the joy 
of liberty, tender and innocent in its conception, as 
moths alone conceive it, of all created things. Let 
no cursed man of science with his dog Latin and 
apocalyptic Greek dispel my ignorance, telling me 
that the family of moths is as rapacious as the 
vulture or the crow. I’ll not believe it, but will 
mourn thy fate, condemned to see for a_ brief 
moment all the beauties of the light, never to flit at 
evening in the dark recesses of the trees. Poor 
pilgrim to a world unworthy of your innocence, who 
lived and died so quickly, surely you solved at once 
the mysteries which we live for a lifetime and still 
never grasp. My fellow-sufferer by fate, you, who 
left instantly the world in which we tarry longer 
instants, with as scant comprehension of our lives 
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perhaps as you, do not forget us prisoned in our 
glass; but in the limbo where you flutter now, think 
that a fellow-moth remembers you, just as you lived 
and died, with your soft body, iridescent wings, and 
sharp antenne. 
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ALL was unchanged, and Nature cared not, being 
occupied with sun and moon and stars, the tides, 
the mists, the dew, rain, snow, the fall and reproduc- 
tion of the leaf, and the great mysteries, the cause 
of which evades and always has evaded man. She 
smiled, as she does sometimes at a funeral, sending 
a glimpse of sun upon a coffin-plate, so that the 
cold-nipped mourners read the age of the deceased 
whilst they stand peering down into the grave, as 
in a blaze of light. 

All was unchanged. 

The two tall lime trees towered above the rough 
field-gate contrived of poles running through horse- 
shoes wedged into their trunks. 

The leaves just swept the roof, and in the evening 
air they seemed to sigh for the departed, who for so 
many years had watched them green in April 
bursting into life, and glorious in autumn as they 
fell carpeting the road, and piled upon the level 
doorstep with its concentric pattern drawn in chalk; 
the rush-thatched byre, upon whose roof grew 
fumitory and corydalis, looked just as it had 
looked for forty years, and the low door flanked by 
great tufts of golden-rod and of angelica, and 
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painted blue, was shut for ever on its late owners 
and on me. Through it, from earliest childhood, as 
I passed, I led my ponies, tying them in the dark 
beside the cow to the tall uprights which in High- 
land cowsheds serve for stalls. 

Two sisters, almost the last survivors of an 
ancient race, had lived for years in the old cottage 
by the reedy lake. Descendants of the retainer of a 
feudal chief, their ancestors had been hereditary 
ferrymen, for, in the days of old, caste, now con- 
fined to India and the East, was spread throughout 
the world. 

In what rough coracle or boat their remote 
ancestors had ferried over to the island, men dressed 
in skins, no one can say, for from the dawn of 
history in Menteith marauding clansmen, coming 
with a creagh from the laigh, had been rowed 
over to the castle in the isle by some one of their 
race. 

In the deep bay, rush-locked and clear, they or 
their father had constructed a rude pier of stones 
and wattles, to which a boat was tied, the paint all 
sun-cracked, and with an inch or two of water in the 
well. 

So in the days gone by, in houses occupied by 
gentlemen whose pedigrees were longer than their 
purse, an antiquated carriage, used as a roosting- 
place by hens, slowly decayed in some gaunt coach- 
house, given up to damp. 

Carriage and boat were evidence of better times, 
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a link with days of glory long departed, drawing a 
smile or tear, according to the point from which the 
man who saw them looked upon the world. 

So in the cottage the two sisters lived; relics of 
days when men were civil in their speech, had time 
and did not spare it in its use. They never travelled 
far, but, for all that, they knew the world in which 
they lived themselves in all its niceties. Con- 
strained by poverty to work, the sisters yet appeared 
two ladies in distress, not fallen in fortunes, though 
their Potosi was but the little croft and garden with 
“its hantle of sour plum trees,” but, so to speak, 
having suffered wrong from Nature, which had not 
placed them free from all necessities at birth. Not 
that they lacked advancement either, for in their 
heart of hearts they held themselves the equals of 
the highest in the land; a tacit claim which all 
admitted, but their equals, in the old-fashioned 
district where they lived. Raw-boned and rather 
hard of feature, the eldest had the soft Highland 
voice and manner, which somehow seems not to 
belong to modern life, and places the possessor of 
them in a world outside the present age. The 
younger, gentle and delicate, had never married, 
must have been pretty in her youth, and lived her 
life subordinated to her sister, admiring her, and in 
her turn being admired and cherished by her in a 
half-tender and half-peremptory way. 

Their father was an ancient Celt who formed a 
link with olden times, being compounded of quite 
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different essences and stronger simples than men of 
latter days. Born as he was, just where the High- 
lands and the Lowlands touch, he had amalgamated 
much of the characteristics of the two. His manners 
were all Highland, his knowledge of the world 
partly his own and partly that of the Low Country, 
as we style the realm of bogs and marshy fields 
that swells and billows like a sea up to the lumpy 
range of tawny hills that cuts them from the north, 
and, till the days of railways, formed a bar as strong 
and as insuperable as is a navigable river, or indeed 
the sea. Short, and in later years bent almost 
double, but to the last alert upon his legs, time and 
the rain, which when it ceases for a fortnight is the 
theme of prayers in church, had turned him a light 
fern colour, and his clothes and hair—originally 
grey (for no one living could remember when his 
head was brown)—had weathered to a lichen-look- 
ing green, and his blue twinkling eyes, not bleared 
with age, could, as he said himself, “discern a 
gentleman almost a mile away.’ Gentry and 
gentlemen, by which he understood those of old 
family, for money could not make, nor the want of it 
mar, in his opinion, were the chief objects of his 
creed. 

“The Queen can mak’ a duke, she canna’ mak’ 
Lochiel,” he would observe with pride, not that the 
limitation of the royal power rejoiced him, for he 
held, as do Mohammedans, that he who reigned did 


so by right divine, but it seemed to him evident, or 
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else the prayer for those “set over us and under 
Him” had been of no account. 

Withal he was himself a gentleman, if natural 
good-breeding makes one, conjoined with courtesy 
in speech. Upon a visit, when he had showed you 
round his croft, with what an air he used to offer 
you fruit in a cabbage leaf, saying, “Will ye tak’ 
berries, laird,’ or “leddy,” as the case might be, 
thus exercising hospitality in its best sense, by 
giving what he had without false shame or with 
excuses for his poverty. One ate them, listening 
all the time to local lore, distorted through the 
vision of his years, and rendered picturesque partly 
by want of education and partly by the way he 
touched his subject, embroidering and adorning it 
with sidelights of his own, just as an artist draws 
from what he sees in his own brain, and neither 
copies nor extenuates his theme. 

Seated upon the gunwale of his boat, and talking 
volubly in the soft Highland accent, which makes 
you think that you knew Gaelic once upon a time, 
the landscape all unchanged, the scrubby oak copse 
straggling up the hill, the bracken yellowing in the 
autumn breeze, and leaves of sycamores, mottled 
and black, like trout in moorland burns, all falling 
softly round about, whilst the white mist crept up 
and hung the castle and the chapel in the air, 
making the great stag-headed chestnuts in the Isle 
of Rest look like gigantic antlers thrown against the 
sky, the things and men of which he spoke became 
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alive again and the long, broken link with the old 
world was welded into shape. You heard unmoved, 
and as a thing quite natural, and which it seemed 
had happened to yourself, how he had walked to 
Eglinton to see the tournament, taking three days 
to do it, in the rain; had slept beneath the trees, 
had seen it all, especially the Emperor of the 
French, “Napoleon Third, ye ken,” the Queen of 
Beauty carried through the mud, and then tramped 
back again. 

Who, in these days of education and of common 
sense, made manifest and plain by copy-book, would 
do the like, out of pure love of sport, lightness of 
heart, or the sheer devilment of youth? 

All the old legends of the Borderland he knew; 
with much about Rob Roy, who as he used to say 
was “better in a tuilzie than a fight, for all his skill 
o’ fence, and they long arms o’ his, ye mind, he 
could untie the garters frae his hose without a 
stoop or hogging up his back.” He talked about 
the man just as he were alive, so naturally and 
without effort, having heard all he told you from 
his grandfather, that it would not have startled you 
on looking round to see Red Robert in the flesh 
come trotting down the hill, his target at his back, 
and his long Spanish “culbeir” in his hand, 
humming a waulking song or whistling a strath- 
spéy. 

All the old legends of the district and his lore of 
times gone by he left his daughters, which, working 
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in their minds and coming to the surface in their 
speech, stranded them lonely in the world, without a 
fellow, just as a glacier-carried boulder in a glen 
must feel deserted in the tall heather where it lies, 
far from the hills and stones. 

The younger sister first departed, going on before 
to tell their father that the world was changed, and 
that no place was left for them or theirs, and that 
the osprey built no more in the old chestnuts which 
the monks had planted round the grey priory in the 
isle, and that the trees themselves were growing 
balder and more sere. The elder lingered on alone, 
brisk but alert, driving her cow down to the mossy 
“park,” and stepping east to church when it was 
fine, not following the road, but going through the 
fields (though it took longer by them), perhaps from 
the hereditary Highland habit of avoiding stones 
in days when every man made his own brogues at 
home. In summer time she took into her house 
artists and fishermen, and those whom the fine 
weather drives into the country for a time, and who 
lounge through their time smoking and bored, but 
conscious it is right to do as others do, and there- 
fore satisfied. They thought her odd, and she 
esteemed them common, but “awfa’ clever folk, we 
ken, ane o’ them painted me a bit picture o’ ma 
sister from a fotygraph, ane o’ they dagyriotypes, 
ye mind them, done on glass, which I have by me 
since it was ta’en back aboot sixty-three, the time 
o’ yon review at Paisla’, the verra image o’ her, 
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laird, I’m tellin’ ye.” The effort of the limner’s 
art (to which even a “dagyriotype” on glass was 
preferable) hung in her little parlour, resplendent 
with megilp, shining with poppy oil, and setting 
forth the patient with a grin upon her face, and with 
the clothes in fashion forty years ago, themselves 
not beautiful, rendered ridiculous by newness, just 
as a play of the same time appears to us absurd, not 
that our own are better, but because folly is a 
changing quantity and different in degree. 

Our friendship, fast but intermittent, lasted many 
years, and the byre door through which my ponies 
used to pass became too small to lead my horse 
through, and so we generally talked outside the 
house, not that we said much, for she was growing 
deaf, and I knew all her stories years ago, but it 
pleased both of us, and when I mounted and rode 
off she used to stand, holding her hand above her 
eyes, after the fashion of a sailor on a pier, looking 
out seaward, even when not a sail is on the sea. 

Her death was in the olden style, after the fashion 
she had lived; so to speak, not premeditated, but 
natural, just as a tree dies at the top, decaying 
downwards, till it is gone almost before those who 
have known it all their lives are well aware of its 
decease. The neighbours told me, for I was absent 
in that region which folks in Menteith call “up 
aboot England,” that she was “travellin’” from 
church, felt ill upon arriving at her house, took to 
her bed, and “sleepit bonnily awa’” upon the 
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following day. A man, that is a man who feels the 
ancient Highland spirit in his blood, would like to 
die with his boots on, but for a woman this was the 
nearest thing to sudden death, and quite became the 
last of an old violent race of men. 

In the old churchyard by the lake, amongst the 
Grahams and the Macgregors, some of whom have 
swords upon their headstones, for all their trade- 
mark and memorial of their lives, she sleeps. With 
pride of race and Scottish thoughtfulness she left 
sufficient to erect a stone, in which is cut her name, 
her sister’s, that of her father, and those of many 
of her clan. It stands in the wet grass, close to the 
wall of the kirkyard, a sort of landmark in the 
history of Menteith, showing a page turned down; a 
page on which but few could read, even before the 
book was shut for the last time. To bid her sleep 
in peace is but a work of supererogation, after full 
eighty years of life. Those who remain tossing and 
turning upon life’s uneasy pillow stand more in 
need of such a wish. 

So I “stepped west,” and, coming to the High- 
land cottage by the lake, found the door shut, the 
hearthstone cold, the garden eaten up with weeds, 
the flauchtered feals upon the cowhouse roof fallen 
from the poles, and the old boat, hauled upon the 
beach, paintless and blistering in the sun. No cow 
fed in the little rushy park, even the withies which 
had once confined the gate were burst and swinging 
in the wind. The door was shut, shut against me, 
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and shut upon the last of my old friends; so, sitting 
down upon the step, on which no longer was a 
pattern laid in chalk, I smoked and meditated, see- 
ing a long procession pass upon the road, all riding 
ponies which grew larger towards the end, until a 
man upon a horse brought up the rear. They 
stopped before the house, which seemed to have 
turned newer, and in which a fire of peats burned 
brightly on the hearth. Then, from the door... 
but . . . I will return no more (Ha til mi tuliadh) ; 
he who waits at the ferry long enough will get 
across some time. 


MISS CHRISTIAN JEAN 


Two pictures hang upon my study wall, faded 
and woolly, but well stippled up, the outlines of the 
hills just indicated with a fine reed pen, showing the 
water, coloured saffron, deepening to pink in the 
deep shadows of the lake. Although one picture is 
a sunset and the other done as it would seem at sun- 
rise, they show a country which even yet is undefiled 
by any human step. 

So accurately is the dark brown tree set in posi- 
tion on the border of the fleecy lake, one feels an 
artist, Superior to mere Nature, has been about the 
task. The castle on the mountain top, in one of the 
two masterpieces, is at the bottom of the hill in its 
compeer, and in the two a clear blue sky throws a 
deep shadow over the unruffled water, on which 
float boats with tall white sails, progressing without 
wind. 

Still, with their frames, which are but fricassees 
of gingerbread well gilt, to me they say a something 
all the art of all the masters leaves, unsaid. 

A masterpiece speaks of imagination in_ its 
maker; but those pale blue-grey hills and salmon- 


coloured pinkish lakes, castles which never could 
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have been inhabited, boats sailing in a calm, and 
trees that seem to rustle without breeze, set me 
reflecting upon things gone by, and upon places of 
which I once was part, places which still ungrate- 
fully live on, whilst that of me which lived in them 
is dead. 

A long low Georgian room, in which the pictures 
hung, with its high mantelpiece, its smell of damp 
and Indian curiosities, and window looking out on 
the sunk garden underneath the terraces, the sides 
of which were honeycombed by rabbits, rises in my 
view, making me wonder in what substance of the 
body or the mind they have been stamped. 

How few such rooms remain, and how few houses 
such as that, to which the dark and dampish 
chamber, with its three outside walls, and deep-cut 
mouldings on the windows and the doors, was 
library. We called it “book-room,” in the Scottish 
way, although the books were few and mostly had 
belonged to a dead uncle who had bought them all 
in India, and on their yellowing leaves were stains 
of insects from the East, and now and then a grass 
or flower from Hyderabad or Kolapur (as pencilled 
notes upon the margin said), transported children to 
a land so gorgeous that the like of it was never seen 
on earth. These books were all well chosen, and 
such as men read fifty years ago—Macaulay’s 
Essays, with the Penny Cyclopedia, Hume, Smol- 
lett, Captain Cook, the Life of Dost Mohammed, 
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Elphinstone’s Cabul Mission, with Burckhardé’s 
Travels, enthralling Mungo Park, and others of the 
kind that at hill stations in the rains, or in the plains 
during the summer, must have passed many an 
hour of boredom and of heat away for their dead 
purchaser. The rest were books of heraldry and 
matters of the kind, together with a set of Lever and 
of Dickens, with plates by Cruikshank or by Hablot 
Brown. One in particular set forth a man upon a 
horse, with a red fluttering cloak streaming out in 
the wind, galloping in the midst of buffaloes with a 
long knife between his teeth. But books and furni- 
ture and Indian curiosities, with the high Adams 
chimney-piece and portraits of the favourite hounds 
and horses of three generations, were, as it were, 
keyed up to the two water-colours, one of which 
hung up above a cabinet sunk far into the wall and 
glazed, the other over a low double door, deep as an 
embrasure. 

All through the house the smell of damp, of king- 
wood furniture, and roses dried in bowls, blended 
and formed a scent which I shall smell as long as 
life endures. This may, of course, have been mere 
fancy ; but often in old houses some picture or some 
piece of furniture appears to give the keynote to the 
rest. But it seemed evident to me that, in some 
Strange mysterious way, the pictures, outstanding 
in their badness, had stamped themselves upon the 
house more than the Reynoldses and Raeburns on 
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the walls, though they were pictures of my ances- 
tors, and the two water-colours represented no 
known landscape upon earth. They entered into 
my ideas so strongly (though they were unobtrusive 
in themselves) that, looking from the window-seat 
in the deep bay of the sunk window in the dining- 
room, across the terraces, over the sea of laurels, 
beyond the rushy “park,” and out upon the moss 
and the low lumpy hills that ran down to the distant 
lake, almost divided into two by a peninsula set with 
dark pine trees and with planes, the landscape 
seemed unfinished and lacking interest without the 
castles and the chrome-laden skies of the twin 
masterpieces. 

It may be, too, that the unnatural landscape 
caused me to form unnatural views of life, finding 
things interesting and people worthy of remark 
whom others found quite commonplace, merely upon 
their own account, and not from the surroundings 
of their lives. So every one connected with the 
house of the two works of art became mixed up 
somehow with them in a mysterious way, as well as 
things inanimate and trees, the vegetation and the 
white mist which half the year hung over moss and 
woods, shrouding the hills and everything in its 
unearthly folds, making them strange and half 
unreal, as is a landscape in a dream. 

Perhaps the fact that the house stood just at the 
point where Lowlands end and the great jumble of 
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the Highland hills begins, and that the people were 
compounded of both simples, Saxon and Celtic 
mixed in equal parts, gave them and all the place 
an interest such as clings to borderlands the whole 
world over, for even forty years ago one talked 
of “up above the pass” as of a land distinct 
from where we lived. Down from those regions 
wandered men speaking a strange tongue, shaggy, 
and smelling of a mixture of raw wool and peat 
smoke, whose dogs obeyed them in a way in which 
no dog of any man quite civilised, broken to rail- 
ways and refreshment-rooms, obeys his master’s call. 
The bond of union may have been that both slept 
out in the wet dew, huddling together in the morn- 
ing round the fire for warmth, or something else, 
the half-possession of some sense that we have lost, 
by means of which, all unknown to themselves, the 
drover and his dog communicated. Communion, 
very likely, is the word, the old communion of all 
living things, the lost connection between man and 
all the other animals, which modern life destroys. 

But, be that as it may, the men and dogs seemed 
natives, and we who lived amongst the mosses and 
the hills seemed strangers, by lack of something or 
by excess of something else, according to your 
view. . 

The herds of ponies that the men drove before 
them on the road fell naturally into the scheme of 
Nature; sorrels and yellow chestnuts, creams and 
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duns, they blended with the scrubby woods and 
made no blot upon the shaggy hills. Instinctively 
they took the long-forgotten fords, crossing below 
the bridges, and standing knee-deep in the stream, 
the water dripping from the ropy tails and burdock- 
knotted manes. The herds of kyloes too have gone, 
which looked like animals of some race older than 
our own. The men who drove them, with their 
rough clothes of coarse grey wool, their hazel 
crooks, and plaids about their shoulders, whether 
the wind blew keenly or midges teased in August, 
all have disappeared. Their little camps upon the 
selvedge of the roads are all forgotten, although I 
know them still, by the bright grass that grows 
upon the ashes of the fires. Or have they gone, 
and are the hiils brown, lumpy, heather-clad, and 
jewelled after rain by myriad streams, merely illu- 
sions; and is it really that I myself have gone, and 
they live on, deep down in the recesses of some fairy 
hill of which I am not free? 

Men, too, like my friend Wallace of Gartchor- 
rachan, have disappeared, and I am not quite sure 
if we should bless the Lord on that account. All 
through Menteith, and right “across the hill” as 
far as Callander and Doune, he was well known, 
and always styled Laird Wallace, for though our 
custom is to call men by the title of their lands, thus 
making them adscripti glebe to the very soul, the 
word Gartchorrachan stuck in our throats, although 
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we readily twist and distort the Gaelic place-names 
in our talk just as the Spaniards mutilate the Arab 
words, smoothing their corners and their angles out 
in the strong current of their speech. 

Dressed in grey tweed with bits of buckskin let 
into the shoulders of his coat, for no one ever saw 
him leave his house without a gun, he was about 
the age that farmers in the north seem to be born at 
—that is, for years he had been grey, but yet was 
vigorous, wore spectacles, and his thick curly hair 

_was matted like the wool upon a ram, whilst from 
his ears and nostrils grew thick tufts of bristles, just 
as a growth of twigs springs from the trunk of an 
old oak tree, where it has got a wound. 

His house was like himself, old, grey, and 
rambling and smelt of gun oil, beeswax, and of 
camphor, for he was versed in entomology, and 
always had a case of specimens, at which he 
laboured with a glass stuck in his eye, reminding 
me of Cyclops or of Polyphemus, or of an ogre ina 
story-book. Botany and conchology and generally 
those sciences which when pursued without a 
method soon became trifling and a pastime, were his 
joys, and he had cabinets in which the specimens 
reposed under a heavy coat of dust, but duly 
ticketed each with its Latin name. ° 

He spoke good English as a general rule, and 
when unmoved, as was the custom with the people of 
his class and upbringing, but often used broad 
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Scotch, which he employed after the fashion of a 
shield against the world, half in a joking way and 
half against the sin of self-revealment which we 
shun as the plague, passing our lives like pebbles in 
a brook, which rub against each other for an age, 
and yet remain apart. 

In early life he had contracted what he called a 
“local liassong,” the fruit of which had been a 
daughter whom he had educated, and who lived with 
him, half as his daughter, half as housekeeper. 
Her father loved her critically, and when she not 
infrequently swept china on the floor as she passed 
through the drawing-room (just as a tapir walks 
about a wood, breaking down all the saplings in its 
path), he would screw up one eye, and looking at 
her say, “That’s what you get from breeding from 
a cart-mare, the filly’s sure to throw back to the 


” 


dam. 

Withal he was a gentleman, having been in the 
army and travelled in his youth, but had not got 
much more by his experience than the raw youth of 
whom his father said, “Aye, Willie’s been to Rome 
and back again, and a’ he’s learnt is but to cast his 
sark aince every day.” But still he was a kindly 
man, the prey of any one who had a specious story, 
the providence of all lame horses and of dogs quite 
useless for any kind of sport, all which he bought 
at prices far above the value of the most favoured 
members of their race. 
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His inner nature always seemed to be just strug- 
ling forth almost against his will, mastering his 
rough exterior, just as in pibrochs, after the skirling 
of the pipes has died away, a tender melody breaks 
out, fitful and plaintive, speaking of islands lost in 
misty seas, of things forgotten and misunderstood, 
of the faint, swishing noise of heather in the rain 
moved by the breeze at night, and which through 
minor modulations and fantastic trills ends in a 
wild lament for some Fingalian hero, like the wind 
sighing through the pines. 

Nothing was more congenial to his humour than 
to unpack his recollections of the past, seated before 
the fire, an oily black cigar which he chewed almost 
like a quid between his teeth, and with a glass of 
whisky by his side. 

After expatiating upon the excellences of his 
lame, jibbing chestnut mare, that he had bought at 
Falkirk Tryst from a quite honest dealer, but which 
had gone mysteriously so lame that even whisky 
for his groom had no effect in curing her, he usually 
used to lament upon the changes which the course 
of time had brought about. All was a grief to him, 
as it is really to all of us, if we all knew it, that some 
particular landmark of his life had disappeared. 
No one spoke Gaelic nowadays, although he never 
in his life had known a word of it. The use of 
“weepers ” and crape hat-bands by the country-folk 
on Sunday was quite discontinued, and no one took 
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their collie dogs to church. Coffins were now no 
longer carried shoulder-high across the hills from 
lonely upland straths, as he remembered to have 
seen them in his youth. Did not some funeral party 
in his childhood, taking a short cut on a frozen loch, 
fall through and perish to a man ?—a circumstance 
he naturally deplored, but still regretted, as men of 
older generations may have regretted highwaymen, 
as they sat safely by their fire. Although he never 
fished, he was quite certain no one now alive could 
busk a fly as well as a departed worthy of his youth, 
one Dan-a-Haltie, or make a withy basket or those 
osier loops which formerly were stuck between the 
“divots”” in a dry stone dike, projecting outwards 
like a torpedo netting, to stop sheep jumping from 
a field. Words such as flauchtered feal and laroch 
were hardly understood ; shepherds read newspapers 
as they lay out upon the hill, the Shorter Catechism 
had been miserably abridged, and the old fir tree by 
the Shannochill was blasted at the top. 

All these complaints he uttered philosophically, 
not in a plaintive way, but as a man who, at his 
birth, had entered as it were into a covenant with 
life just as it was, which he for his part had faith- 
fully observed, but was deceived by fate. 

Then when he had relieved his mind he used to 
laugh and, puffing out the smoke of his thick black 
cigar, which hung about the tufts which sprung out 
of his nostrils, just as the mist hangs dank about a 

H 
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bog, he would remark, “I’m haverin’,” as if he was 
afraid of having to explain himself to something in 
his mind. On these occasions, I used to let him sit a 
little, and usually he would begin again, after a look 
to see if I had noticed the gag he suddenly had put 
upon himself, and then start off again. “Ye mind 
my aunt, Miss Christian Jean?” I did, eating her 
sweetmeats in my youth, and trembling at her 
frown. 

“Ve never heard me tell how it was I kisted her,” 
he said, and then again fell into contemplation, and 
once again began. ‘My aunt, Miss Christian Jean, 
was a survival of the fittest—aye, ye know I am in 
some things quite opposed to Darwin, the survival 
of the potter’s wheel in the Fijis and several other 
things . . . aye, haverin’ again . . . or the most 
unfitted to survive. 

“She was a gentlewoman, . . . yes, yes, the very 
word is now half ludicrous, ye need not smile, . . . 
lady is a poor substitute. Tall, dark, and masculine, 
and with a down upon her upper lip that many a 
cornet of dragoons, for there were cornets in those 
days, might well have envied, she was a sort of 
providence, jealous and swift in chastisement, but 
yet a providence to all the younger members of her 
race who came across her path. - 

“T see her now, her and her maid, old Katherine 
Sinclair, a tall, gaunt Highland woman, who might 
easily have walked straight from the pages of Rob 
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Roy, and her old butler, Robert Cameron, grey and 
red-faced, and dressed eternally in a black suit, all 
stained with snuff, a pawky sort of chiel, religious 
and still with the spirit of revolt against all dogma- 
tism which modern life and cheap and stereotyped 
instruction has quite stamped out to-day. My 
aunt kept order in her house, that is as far as others 
were concerned. Each day she read her chapter, in 
what she styled the Book, not taking over heed how 
she selected it, so that the chapter once was duly 
read. It happened sometimes that when she came 
into the room where, as my cousin Andrew used to 
say—ye mind that he was drowned in one of those 
Green’s ships, fell from aloft whilst they were reef- 
ing topsails in a dark night somewhere about the 
Cape. 

“T’ve heard him say he could come down the 
weather-leach of a topsail, just like a monkey, by 
the bolt ropes... . Where was I, eh? Aye, I 
mind, he used to say that my aunt’s prayers re- 
minded him of service in a ship, with all hands 
mustered; so as I said, my aunt would sometimes 
open up the Book and come upon a chapter full of 
names, and how some one begat another body, and 
sometimes upon things perfectly awesome for a 
maiden lady to read aloud, for ’twas all one to her. 

“Then the old butler would put his hand up to 
his mouth and whisper, ‘Mem, Miss Christian, 
Mem, ye’re wandered,’ and she would close the 
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book, or start again upon another chapter and 
maybe twice as long. 

“My aunt and her two satellites kept such good 
order, that a visitor from England, seeing her neat 
and white-capped maids file in and take their seats 
facing the menservants, expressed her pleasure at 
the well-ordered, comely worship, and received the 
answer, ‘ Yes, my dear, ye see at family prayers 
we have the separation of the sexes, but I under- 
stand when they meet afterwards at the stair foot, 
the kissing beats the cracking of a whip.’ 

“Poor Aunt Christian, I used to shiver at her 
nod, and well remember when a youth how she 
would flyte me when I pinched the maids, and say, 
‘ Laddie, I canna’ have you making the girls squeal 
like Highland ponies; it is not decent, and decency 
comes next after morality, sometimes, I think, 
before it, for it can be attained, whereas the other 
is a counsel of perfection set up on high, but well 
out of our reach.’ 

“A pretty moraliser was my poor aunt, almost 
a heathen in her theory, guided by what she said 
were natural laws, and yet a Puritan in practice, 
whereas I always was a theoretic Puritan, but 
shaped my life exclusively by natural laws, as they 
appear to me. : 

“Let ministers just haver as they will, one line of 
conduct is not possible for nephews and for aunts. 
Take David, now, the man after the Lord’s own 
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heart, and ask yourself what would have happened 
if his aunt . . . aye, aye, I’m wandered from my 
tale . . . I ken I’m wandering. 

“Well, well, it seemed as if my aunt might have 
gone on for ever, getting a little dryer and her face 
more peakit, as the years went by and her old 
friends dropped off and left her all alone. That’s 
what it is, ye see; it’s got to come, although it 
seems impossible whilst we sit talking here and 
drinking—that is, I drinking and you listening to 
me talk. One wintry day I was just sitting wiping 
the cee-spring of a gun, and looking out upon the 
avenue, when through the wreaths, I saw a boy ona 
bit yellow pony-beast come trotting through the 
snow. 

“It was before the days of telegrams, and | 
jaloused that there was something special, or no 
one would have sent the laddie out on such a day, 
with the snow drifted half a yard upon the ground, 
the trees all white with cranruch like the sugar on a 
cake, and the first frost keen enough to split a 
pudding stone and grind it into sand. 

“T sent the laddie to the kitchen fire, and ripped 
the envelope, whilst the bit pony rooted round for 
grass and walked upon the reins. The letter told 
me that my aunt had had a fit, was signed by 
‘Robert Cameron, butler,’ and was all daubed with 
snuff, and in a postscript I was asked to hurry, for 
the time was short, and to come straight across the 
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hill as the low road was blocked by the snow drift- 
ing and nobody could pass. I harnessed up my 
mare—not the bit blooded chestnut I drive now ”— 
this was the way in which he spoke of the lame 
cripple which had conveyed him to my house— 
“but a stout sort of Highland mouse-coloured 
beastie that I had, rather short backit, a little 
hammer-headed, and with the hair upon the fetlocks 
like a Clydesdale. . . . Maun, I think ye dinna’ 
often see such sort of beasts the now.” I mentally 
thanked God for it, and he again launched out into 
his tale. 

“An awful drive, I’m tellin’ ye! I hadna’ got 
above Auchyle—ye mind, at the old bridge just 
where yon English tourist coupit his creels, and gaed 
to heaven, maybe last summer—-when I saw I had a 
job. The snow balled in the mare’s feet as big as 
cabbages, and made her stotter in her gait, just like 
a drunken curler ettlin’ to walk upon a rink. I had 
to take her by the head till we got on the flat 
ground, up about Rusky. Man, it was arctic, and 
the little loch lay like a sheet of glass that had been 
breathed upon, with dead bulrushes and reeds all 
sticking through the ice! The island in the loch 
seemed like a blob of white, and the old tower (I 
dinna’ richtly mind if, at one time, it belonged to 
some of your own folk) loomed up like Stirling 
Castle or like Doune in the keen frosty air. The 
little firwood on the east side of the old change- 
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house—that one they called Wright, or some such 
name, once keepit—was full of roe, all sheltering 
like cows, so cold and starved they scarcely steered 
when I passed by and gave a shout to warm my 
lungs and hearten up the mare; and a cock caper- 
cailzie, moping and miserable, sat on a fir tree like 
a barn-door fowl. I ploutered on just to where there 
used to be a gate across the road, where ye see 
Uamh Var and the great shoulder of Ben Ledi 
stretching up out by the pass of Leny and the old 
chapel of St. Bryde. It was fair awesome; I did 
not rightly know the landscape with the familiar 
features blotted out. I very nearly got myself 
wandered just in the straight about the Gart, for all 
the dikes were sunk beneath the snow, and the 
hedge-tops peeped up like box in an old cabbage- 
garden. At last I reached the avenue, the mare fair 
taigled, and the ice hanging from her fetlocks and 
her mane and wagging to and fro. The evergreens 
were, so to speak, a-wash, and looked like beds of 
parsley or of greens, and underneath the trees the 
squirrels’ footsteps in the snow seemed those of 
some strange birds, where they had melted and 
then frozen on the ground. Across the sky a crow 
er two flew slowly, flapping their wings as if the 
joint oil had been frozen in their bones and cawing 
sullenly. 

On the high steps which led up to the door the 
butler met me, and as he took my coat, said, ‘ Laird, 
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ye are welcome; your poor dear auntie’s going. 
Hech, sirs, ’twill be an awfu’ nicht for the poor 
leddy to be fleein’ naked through the air towards the 
judgment seat. Will ye tak’ speerits or a dish o’ tea 
after your coldsome drive, or will I tak’ ye straight 
in to your aunt? I’m feared she willna’ know you. 
But His will be done, though I could wish He 
micht hae held His hand a little longer; but we 
must not repine. I’ve just been readin’ out to her 
from the old Book, ye ken, passin’ the time awa’ and 
waitin’ for the end.’ 

“All day my aunt lay dozing, half-conscious and 
half-stupefied, and all the day the butler, sitting by 
the bed, read psalms and chapters, to which she 
sometimes seemed to pay attention, and at others lay 
so still we thought that she was dead. Now and 
again he stopped his reading, and peering at his 
mistress with his spectacles pushed up, wiped off the 
tears that trickled down his face with his red hand- 
kerchief, and, as if doubting he were reading to the 
living or the dead, said, ‘Nod yer heid, Miss 
Christian,’ which she did feebly, and he, satisfied 
she understood, mumbled on piously in a thick 
undertone. 

“Just about morning she passed away quite 
quietly, the maids and butler standing round the 
bed, they crying silently, and he snorting in his red 
pocket-handkerchief, with the tears running down 
his face. The gaunt old Highland waiting-woman 
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raised a high wail which echoed through the cold 
and silent house, causing the dogs to bark and the 
old parrot scream, and the butler stottered from the 
room, muttering that he would go and see if tea 
was ready, closing the door behind him with his 
foot, as if he feared the figure on the bed would 
scold him, as she had often done during her life, 
if it slammed to and made a noise. 

“All the week through it snowed, and my aunt’s 
house was dismal, smelling of cheese and honey, 
yellow soap, of jam, of grease burnt in the fire, and 
with the dogs and cats uncared for rambling about 
and sleeping on the chairs. The cold was penetrat- 
ing, and I wandered up and down the stairs quite 
aimlessly, feeling like Alexander Selkirk in the 
melancholy house, which seemed an island cut off 
from the world by a white sea of snow. None of 
Aunt Christian’s friends or relatives could come, as 
all the roads were blocked; even her coffin was not 
sent till a few hours before the funeral, the cart that 
brought it stalling in the snow, and the black- 
coated undertaker’s men carrying it shoulder-high 
through the thick wreaths upon the avenue. 

“The servants would not have a stranger touch . 
the corpse, and the old butler and myself kisted my 
aunt, lifting her body from the bed between the two 
of us. A week had passed and she looked black 
and shrunken, and as I lifted her, the chill from the 
cold flesh struck me with horror, and welled into 
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the bones. I could not kiss her as she lay like a 
mummy in the kist, for the shrunk face with the 
white clothes about the chin was not the same Aunt 
Christian’s whom I had loved and before whom I 
trembled for so many years, but changed somehow 
and horrible to see. 

“The butler did, looking at me, as I thought, half- 
reproachfully as I stood silently, not once crying 
but half-stupefied, and then as she lay shrunken and 
brown on the white satin lining of the kist, we 
stood and looked at one another, just as we had 
been partners in a crime, till they began to hammer 
down the lid. A drearsome sound it makes. One 
feels the nails are sticking in the flesh, and every 
time ye hear it, it just affects ye more than the last 
time, the same as an earthquake, as I mind I heard 
a traveller say one day in Edinburgh. What the 
old butler did, I do not mind; but I just dandered 
out into the garden, and washed my hands in snow, 
not that I felt a skunner at my poor Aunt Chris- 
tian’s flesh, but somehow I had to do it, for ye ken 
*twas the first time.” 

Laird Wallace stopped just as a horse props 
suddenly when he is fresh and changes feet, then 
breaking into Scotch, said: “I have talked enough. 
That’s how I kisted my Aunt Christian Jean, puir 
leddy, a sair job it was, and dreich. . . . Thank ye, 
nae soddy, I’ll tak’ a drop of Lagavoulin.” Then 
lighting a cigar, he said, “Ring for my dog-cart, 
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please,” and when it came he clambered to the seat, 
and pointing to his spavined mare, said, ‘Man, a 
gran’ beast, clean thorough-bred, fit to run for her 
life” (and this to me who knew her); then, bidding 
me good-night, drew his whip smartly on her 
scraggy flank, and vanished through the trees. 


A PRINCESS 


NorTHING is wilder than the long stretch of sandy 
coast which runs from the East Neuk of Fife right 
up to Aberdeen. 

Inland, the wind-swept fields, with their rough 
walls, without a kindly feal upon the top, as in the 
west, look grim and uninviting in their well-farmed 
ugliness. 

The trees are low and stunted, and grow twisted 
by the prevailing fierce east winds, all to one side, 
just like the trees so often painted by the Japanese 
upon a fan. 

The fields run down, until they lose them- 
Selves in sandy links, clothed with a growth of 
bent. 

After the links, there intervenes a shingly beach, 
protected here and there by a low reef of rocks, 
all honeycombed and limpet-ridden, from which 
streamers of dulse float in the ceaseless surge. 

Then comes the sea, grey, sullen, always on the 
watch to swallow up the fishermen, whose little 
brown-sailed boats seem to be scudding ceaselessly 
before the easterly haar towards some harbour’s 


mouth. 
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Grey towns, with houses roofed with slabs of 
stone, cluster round little churches built so strongly 
that they have weathered reformations. and the 
storms of centuries. 

Grey sky, grey sullen sea, grey rocks, and a keen 
whistling wind that blows from the North Sea, 
which seems to turn the very air a steely grey, have 
given to the land a look of hardness not to be 
equalled upon earth. 

One sees at first sight that in the villages no 
children could have ever danced upon the green. 
No outward visible sign of any inward graces can 
be seen in the hard-featured people, whose flinty- 
looking cheeks seem to repel the mere idea of kisses, 
and yet down in whose hearts exists a vein of senti- 
ment for which in other and more favoured lands 
a man might search in vain. As any district, 
country, or race of men must have its prototype, its 
spot or persons that sums up and typifies the wholé, 
so does this hard, grey land find its quintessence in 
the town of Buckiehaven, a wind-swept fisher 
village, built on a spit of sand. 

Its little church is stumpier than all the other 
little churches of the coast. Its houses are more 
angular, their crowsteps steeper, and the gnarled 
plane trees that have fought for life against its 
withering blasts, more dwarfish and ill-grown. The 
fisherfolk seem ruddier, squarer, and more uncouth 
than are their fellows. 

Their little wave-washed harbour looks narrower 
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and still more dangerous than the thousand other 
little harbours that dot the coast from Kinghorn to 
St. Forts. 

Still in the churchyard, in which the graves of 
mariners, of old sea-captains (who once sailed, 
drank, and suffered, where their descendants now 
sail, drink, and suffer), lie thick, each waiting for 
the pilot, the headstones looking to the sea, their 
Mecca, there is an air of rest. The graves all look 
out seawards, where their hearts lived, and yet most 
of the denizens returned to lay their bones in the 
old paroch where in their youth they must have run 
about, clattering like ponies on the grey causeway 
stones. Yet there are gravestones which relate that 
Andrew Brodie or George Anstruther were buried 
in the deep, and that their monument was raised by 
Agnes, Janet, or some other sorrowing wife, in the 
full hope of their salvation, with a text drawn from 
the minor prophets and unintelligible to any eyes 
but those of love and faith. 

The lettering on the stones is cut so deeply that 
in that mossless land it looks as fresh as when the 
widow and the local stonemason stood chaffering for 
its price, surrounded by her flaxen-headed children, 
whom in good time the sea would claim, taking 
them from her as relentlessly as it had claimed her 
man. 

Only a little lichen here and tnere, yellow and 
looking like a stain, shows that time and the 
weather have both wrought their worst and failed 
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to get a hold, so hard the whinstone, and so good 
the workmanship. 

In the low, wiry grass the graves look like a 
flock of sheep, the rough-built wall keeps them 
from straying, and the squat cock upon the spire, 
that creaks so harshly in the wind, looks down upon 
them and does not crow, because it knows the 
inmates are asleep. 

So they sleep on, sleeping a longer watch below 
than any that they ever had on earth, when the 
shrill boatswain’s whistle roused them at each 
recurring period of four hours, or a shout called 
them all on deck to shorten sail. 

All round the churchyard wall are old-world 
tombs, of worthies of the places—Brodies and 
Griersons, Selkirks and Anstruthers—adorned with 
emblems of their trades, as mallets, shears, and 
chisels, with a death’s-head and cross-bones crown- 
ing all, to show not only that the skeleton had sat 
unbidden at life’s feast, but after a full meal still 
lingered with his hosts. 

The whinstone church, hardly distinguishable 
from the rocks beside the harbour, in colour and in 
shape, the little burial-ground more like a sheep-pen 
than a cemetery, the high-pitched house-roofs in the 
steep stony staircases of streets, all give the idea 
of a corner of the world to which no stranger could 
have penetrated except by accident. If such a one 
there were, he must have felt himself indeed a 


foreigner in such an isolated spot. 
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Yet on the south side of the church, set perhaps 
by accident to catch the little sun that ever shines 
upon that drear East Neuk, there is a slab let in, or 
stuck against the wall. 

Upon the granite tablet, edged round with a sup- 
posititious Gothic scroll, cut into flowers like pastry 
ornaments upon a pie, the letters poorly executed, 
showing up paltry in their shallowness, beside the 
lettering of the staunch old tombs amongst the 
grass, is written, “Here lies Sinakalula, Princess of 
Raratonga, the beloved wife of Andrew Brodie, 
Mariner.” 

What were the circumstances of their meeting 
the stone does not declare, only that the deceased 
had been a princess in her native land, and had died 
in the obscure east-country haven, and had been 
“beloved.” 

Nothing—but all—at least all that life has to give. 

The simple idyll of the princess and Andrew 
Brodie, mariner, is writ on the red marble slab, 
in letters less enduring than their love, badly 
designed and poorly cut, and destined soon to dis- 
appear in the cold rains and steely blasts of the 
East Neuk of. Fife, and leave the stone a blank. 

How they met, loved, and how the mariner 
brought home his island bride, perhaps to droop in 
the cold north, and how he laid her in the drear 
churchyard to wait the time when they should be 
united once again in some Elysian field, not unlike 
Polynesia, with the Tree of Life for palms, the self- 
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same opal-tinted sea, angels for tropic birds, and 
the same air of calm pervading all the air, only the 
mariner, if he still lives, can say. 

The princess, as Andrew Brodie first saw her, 
must have looked like the fair damsels Captain 
Cook describes, with perhaps just a slight tincture 
of the missionary school, but not enough to take 


_ away her grace. 


Dressed in a coloured and diaphanous sacque, a 
wreath of red hibiscus round her head, her jet-black 
hair loose on her shoulders, bare arms and feet, and 
redolent of oil of cocoa-nut, she must have seemed 


a being from another world to the rough mariner. 


How he appeared to her is harder to determine, 
perhaps as did Cortes to La Malinche, or as did 
Soto to the Indian queen amongst the Seminoles. 
True, we know what Cortes was like, how he rode 
like a centaur, was noble, generous, that he knew 
Latin, as Bernal Diaz says, and Soto was designed 
by nature to capture every heart. The Scottish 
sailor possibly appeared as the representative of a 
strange race, harder and fiercer, but more tender at 
the heart than her compatriots. 

His steel-blue eyes may have appeared to her as 
hardly mortal ; his rough and hairy hands, symbols 
of strength embodified; his halting speech, a homage 
to her charms. Then as he must have been an 
honest and true-hearted man, approaching her with 
the same reverence with which he would have 
courted one of the hard-faced, red-headed women of 
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his native place, not in the fashion of the trader or 
the beach-comber, it must have seemed as if a 
being, superior by its strength, had thrown its 
strength aside, all for her love. 

When his ship sailed, the sailor may have hidden 
in the hills, then when her topsails had sunk well 
beneath the waves, and he was sure the ship would 
not return, come out of hiding, and strolled timidly 
along the beach, until some trader or the missionary 
came out and sheltered him. 

Naturally, chiefs and missionaries and all the 
foreign population looked on his love as an infatua- 
tion; but he, setting to work, trading in copra and 
béche-de-mer, in coral and the like, gradually made 
himself a man of consequence. Schooners would 
come consigned to him, and cargoes of his own lie 
heaped in baracoons, thatched with banana leaves. 

At last, when he had “gathered siller” and 
become a man of substance—for Brodie certainly 
was one of those who could not stoop to live upon 
his wife—he must have gone and seen the mis- 
sionary. One sees him sweating in his long-shore 
togs, a palm-tree hat upon his head, toiling along 
the beach, and rapping at the door. The mission- 
ary, most likely a compatriot, bids him come in, 
and lays the “ Word,” which he has been translating 
into Polynesian, upon the table and welcomes him. 

“T’m glad to see ye, Andrew. How time goes - 
on. Now you’re a man of substance, and will be 
sending for a wife . . . unless, indeed, you might 
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think of Miss McKendrick, the new Bible-reader. 
A nice-like lass enough. No bonny, but then 
beauty, ye ken, is not enduring. .. . What, ye 
dinna say? I thocht ye had been cured o’ all that 
foolishness. They island girls are a’ like children. 
What sort of looking wife would she be to ye at 
hame, man Andrew?” 

This may have passed, and then the wedding in 
the mission church, with the dusky catechumens 
looking stiff and angular in the death-dealing 
clothes of Christianity, the bride listening to the 
old-fashioned Scottish exhortation on the duties of 
her new estate, what time the chief, her father, a 
converted pagan, thought with regret of the mar- 
riage ceremonies that he had witnessed in his youth, 
so different from these. 

It may have been that for a year or two the ill- 
assorted pair lived happily, the husband trading and 
watching his men work in his garden, whilst his 
wife swung in a hammock underneath a tree. As 
time went by the recollection of the grey village in 
East Fife would come back to the husband’s mind 
and draw him northwards, whilst the wife won- 
dered what it was he thought about, and why 
the steely eyes seemed to look through her as if 
they sought for something that she could never 
see. 

At last would come the day when he first spoke 
of going home, timidly, and as if feeling somehow 
he was about to commit a crime. Her tears and 
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expostulations can be imagined, and then her Ruth- 
like resolution to follow him across the sea. 

The voyage and the first touch of cold, the arrival 
in the bare and stormy land, the disappointment of 
poor Andrew, when he found he was forgotten by 
the great part of his friends, and that the rest 
despised him for having brought a coloured woman 
home, all follow naturally. 

All the small jealousies and miseries of a pro- 
vincial town, the horrors of the Scottish Sabbath, 
the ceaseless rain, the biting wind, the gloom and 
darkness of the winter, the disappointment of the 
brief northern summer, the sea, in which none but 
a walrus or a seal could bathe, must have done their 
worst upon the island princess, now become in very 
truth the wife of Andrew Brodie, mariner. One 
sees her in her unbecoming European clothes, 
simple and yet accustomed to respect, exposed to 
all the harshness of a land in which though hearts 
are warm, they move so far beneath the surface that 
their pulsations hardly can be felt, except by those 
accustomed to their beat. 

Then in the end consumption, that consumption 
that usually attacks a monkey when it passes north 
of forty, making its end so human and so pitiful, 
must have attacked her too. 

Then the drear funeral, with Andrew and his 
friends in weepers and tall hats, which the east wind 
brushed all awry, making them look like ferrets; 
the little coffin with the outlandish name and date, 
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and “in her thirtieth year” emblazoned on it in 
cheap brass lettering; and the sloping pile of 
shingly earth, so soon to be stamped down over the 
island flower. 

Slowly the friends would go, after shaking 
Andrew by the hand. He, feeling vaguely that 
he had murdered her whom he loved best, would 
linger, as a bird hovers for a time above the place 
where it has seen its mate fall, a mere mass of blood- 
stained feathers, to the gun. 

When he was gone the island princess would be 
left alone with the wind sweeping across the sea, 
sounding around the Bass, and whistling wearily 
above Inch Keith to sing her threnody. 


A BRAW DAY 


NEVER before, in the long years that he had 
passed in the old place, had it appeared so much 
a part of his whole being, as on the day on which 
he signed the deed of sale. 

Times had been bad for years, and a great load 
of debt had made the fight a foregone ending from 
the first. Still he felt like a murderer, as judges 
well may feel when they pronounce death-sentences. 
Perhaps they feel it more than the prisoner, for 
things we do through fate, and by the virtue of the 


circumstances that hedge our lives about with 


chains, often affect us more than actions which we 
perform impelled by no one but ourselves. 

The long, white Georgian house, with its two 
flanking wings, set in its wide expanse of gravel, 
which, like a sea, flowed to a grassy, rising slope, 
looked dignified and sad. An air, as of belonging 
to a family of fallen fortunes, hung about the place. 
The long, dark avenue of beeches, underneath one 
of which stood the gallows stone; looked as if no 
one ever used it, and on its sides the grassy edges 
had long ago all turned to moss, a moss so thick 
and velvety, you might have swept it with a 


broom. 
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The beech mast crackled underneath your feet 
as you passed up the natural cathedral aisle, and 
on the tops of the old trees the wind played 
dirges in the cold autumn nights, and murmured 
softly in the glad season “when that shaws are 
green.” 

The formal terraces were roughly mown and 
honeycombed by rabbits, the whinstone steps were 
grown with moss, and here and there were forced 
apart by a strong growing fern that pushed out to 
the light. 

The seats about the garden were all blistered with 
the sun and rain, and the old-fashioned coach-roofed 
greenhouse looked like a refrigerator, with its panes 
frosted by the damp. Under the arch, which led 
into the stable yard, stood two dilapidated dog 
kennels, disused, but with some links of rusty 
chain still hanging to them, as if they waited for 
the return of shadowy dogs, dead years ago. 

The cedars on the slope below the terraces 
stretched out their long and human-looking 
branches, as they were fingers seeking to restrain 
and hold those whom they knew and loved. 

All was serene and beautiful, with the enthralling 
beauty of decay. The fences were unmended, and 
slagging wires in places had been dragged by cattle 
into the middle of the fields; most of the gates were 
off their hinges, and weeds had covered up the 
gravel of the walks. 

Nettles grew rankly in the grass, and clumps of 
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dock with woody stems and feathery heads, stood 
up like bulrushes about the edges of a pond. Even 
at noonday, a light mist still clung about the lower 
fields below the house, marking out clearly where 
old “peat hags” had been reclaimed. 

Such was the place at noonday; melancholy as 
regards the lack of care that want of means had 
brought about; but bright and sunny as it lay 
facing to the south, sheltered by groups of secular 
sycamores and beech. 

At night a feeling as if one had been marooned 
upon some island, far away from men, grew on the 
inmates of the house. 

Owls fabulated from the tree-tops, their long, 
quavering call seeming to jar the air and make it 
quiver, so still was everything. 

The roes’ metallic belling sounded below the 
windows, and the sharp chirping of the rabbits 
never ceased during summer nights, as they played 
in the grass. 

When the long shadows, in the moonlight, crept 
across the lawn, it seemed as if they beckoned to 
the shadows of the dead, in the old eerie house. 
Those who had gone before had set their seal so 
firmly upon everything, planting the trees, and 
adding here a wing and there a staircase, that those 
who now possessed the house, dwelt in it, as it 
were, by the permission of the dead. 

One day remained to him whose ancestors had 
built the house; who had lived in the old ruined 
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castle, in the grounds, and who had fought and 
plundered, rugged and reived after the fashion of 
their kind. All had been done that falls to a man’s 
lot to do at such a time. The house stood gaunt 
and empty. By degrees, the familiar objects that 
time and sentiment make almost sacred and as if 
portions of ourselves, had been packed up, and on 
the walls, the pictures taken down, had left blank 
spaces that recalled each one, as perfectly as if it 
had been there. 

Steps sounded hollow, in the emptiness and 
desolation of the stairs, and bits of straw and marks 
of hobnailed boots showed where the workmen had 
been busy at their task. 

Here and there marks of paint and varnish on a 
door, showed where a heavy piece of furniture had 
touched in passing, as sometimes after a funeral 
you see the dent made by the coffin in the 
plaster of the passage, as it was carried to the 
hearse. 

A desolating smell of straw was everywhere. It 
permeated everything, even to the food, which an 
old servant cooked in the great, ungarnished 
kitchen, just as a tramp might cook his victuals 
at the corner of a road. 

The polished staircase, which from their child- 
hood had been a kind of fetish to the children of the 
house, shielded from vulgar footsteps by a thick 
drugget and a protecting strip of holland, but 
bleached a snowy white, was now all scratched and 
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dirtied, as if it were no better than the steps which 
fed to the back-yard. 

The owner and his wife, after their years of 
struggle, had felt at first as if their ship had got 
into a port; and then as days went by, and by 
degrees the house which they had cared for more 
than their own lives, grew empty and more empty, 
till it was left a shell, now found their port had 
vanished, and they were left without an anchorage. 

Still, there was one more day to pass. What 
then to do with it? The house was empty, the few 
old servants that remained, tearful and wandering 
to and fro, pleased to be idle and yet not knowing 
what to do with unaccustomed leisure, jostled each 
other on the stairs. 

The horses had been sold, all but one little old, 
black pony; the dogs all sent away to friends. 

Standing at the hall door, looking out on the 
sweep of gravel all cut up by carts, the owners stood 
a little while, dazed and not able to take in that 
twenty years had flown. It seemed but yesterday 
that they had driven up to the same door, young, 
full of expectation and of hope. 

Now they were middle-aged and grey. The fight 
had gone against them; but still they had the 
recollection of the struggle, for all except the baser 
sort of men fight not to win, but simply for the 
fight. 

Some call it duty, but the fight’s the thing, for 
those who strive to win, become self-impressed, and 
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that way lies the road to commonplace. Verily, 
they have their reward; but the reward soon over- 
whelms them, whilst the true fighters still fight on, 
with sinews unrelaxed. 

At last, after having looked about in vain for 
sticks, but without finding one, for they had all 
been packed or given away as keepsakes, they 
walked out to the sundial in the great gravel sweep 
before the door. Though they had sat and smoked 
upen its steps a thousand times, watching the 
squirrels play at noon, the bats flit past at sun- 
down, it yet seemed new to them, and strange. 
With interest they saw that it was half-past three in 
China, eight in the evening in New Orleans, and 
midnight at La Paz. 

Somehow it seemed that they had never seen all 
this before, and that in future, time would be all 
the same the whole world over, or at least that it 
would not be marked by little brazen gnomons on 
a weather-beaten slab of slate. The garden, with 
the gardeners gone, and the gate open, seemed as 
strange as all the rest. The flowers that they had 
planted, and forgotten they had planted, in the 
course of time had come to be considered in the 
same way as the old castle just outside the garden 
walls, as things that had existed from the 
beginning of the world. 

Weeds choked the gravel in the lower walk, 
bounded by a long hedge of laurel cut into castles 
at due intervals. They both agreed next week they 
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should be hoed, and then stopped, smiled and 
looked away, fearing to meet each other’s eyes. 
The sun beats on the old stone wall, ripening the 
magnum bonum plums, for it was in September, 
and both thought, they will be ripe in a few 
days, but feared to tell each other what they 
thought. 

The tangled, terraced beds, where once had stood 
old vineries, all had been planted with herbaceous 
plants, which, from the want of care, had grown 
into a jungle; but a jungle unutterably beautiful, 
in which the taller plants, the coreopsis, bocconias, 
Japanese anemones, and larkspurs stood up starkly, 
as palm trees rear themselves out of a wilderness 
of dwarf palmettoes, and of grass. 

Over the garden gate, marauding ivy had run 
across the stone on which the arms of the decay- 
ing family were cut in hard grey whinstone, 
with the date 1686 in high relief, flanked by a 
monogram. 

Upon a bench, from which the view stretched 
over the great moss that marked the limits of an 
ancient sea, and out of which a wooded hill rose 
like an island, the only thing that broke the level 
plain between the garden and the distant hills, they 
sat and let the sun beat on them, for the last time, 
as it had often done during their years of struggle 
and of fight. 

Descending through a gate, which slagged a little 
on its hinges, and grated on the stone lintel as it 
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opened after a heavy push, they passed into the 
narrow strip of extra garden, taken in as it were 
by afterthought, in the old Scottish fashion, which 
never seemed to have enough of garden laid about 
a house. They bade good-bye to the long line of 
arbor vite clipped into cones which cast their 
shadows on the path, so clearly that you were half 
inclined to lift your feet in passing, they looked so 
firm and round. 

The curious moondial, with its niches coloured 
blue and red; the burial-ground hidden away 
amongst the trees, and with a long, grass walk, 
mossy and damp, leading up to its old grey walls, 
they visited but did not see, as they were so familiar 
that they had become impossible to look at, but as 
parts and parcels of themselves. 

The day seemed never-ending, and in the after- 
noon, to pass the time, seeing a water conduit 
underneath a road choked up with leaves, the 
departing owner of the place set about working hard 
to clear it, and having done so, congratulated him- 
self on a good piece of work. To bid good-bye to 
buildings and familiar scenes seemed natural, as 
life is but a long farewell; but to look for the last 
time on the trees—trees that his ancestors had 
planted, and by which he himself recognised the 
seasons, as for example by the turning yellow of the 
horse-chestnuts, which he saw from his bedroom 
windows, or the first pinkish blush upon the 
broken larch, whose broken top was cased in lead-— 
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that seemed a treason to them, for they had always 
been so faithful, putting out their leaves in spring, 
standing out stark and rigid in the winter and 
murmuring in the breeze. 

The whispering amongst their branches and the 
melodious tinkle of a little burn that crossed the 
avenue, were sounds which, on that last day, 
pervaded all the air and filled the soul with that 
deep-seated feeling of amazement that looks out, 
hopeless and heartrending, from the eyes of dying 
animals. 

The interminable day came to an end at last. 
The sun set, red and beautiful, over the low, flat 
moss, and disappeared behind the hills. The owls 
called shrilly from the trees, and the accustomed 
air of ghostliness, intensified a thousandfold by 
solitude, pervaded all the house. 

The mysterious footstep which in the course of 
years had grown familiar, even in winter nights, 
as it passed up the corridor and stopped with a 
loud knock on the end bedroom door, again grew 
terrifying as it had been on the first night that they 
had heard it years ago. 

From out the spaces where the pictures once had 
hung, the well-known faces seemed to peer, but 
unfamiliar-looking, with an air as of reproach. 

The smallest footfall sounded as loud as if it 
were the trampling of a horse; and candles, stuck 
in bottles here and there, gave a dim, flickering 
light, casting dark shadows on the floor. 
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Long did the owners gaze into the night, watch- 
ing the stars come out in their familiar places. The 
Bear hung right across the cedars, almost due 
north, Alphecca close to the horizon, the Square 
of Pegasus quite horizontal, and Fomalhaut in 
the south-west, athwart the corner of the Easter 
Hill. 

A light, white frost turned all to silver, and the 
lake in the east middle distance lay like a sheet of 
burnished silver under the moon, its islands 
mirrored dimly and as if floating in the air. No 
leaf was stirring, and as they sat around a fire of 
logs, talking of were-wolves, fairies, and super- 
stitions of another land, with their old Spanish 
friend and servant, the night wore on so rapidly 
that it was daylight almost, as it appeared, before 
the sun went down. 

Short preparations serve for those about to go, 
and when a few old servants and retainers took their 
leave, and a black pony slowly took their trunks 
down to the station, looking forlorn in the im- 
mensity of the beech avenue, they closed the door 
upon their house. 

Quickly the trees rushed past, the pond with its 
tall island looking like a ship, the giant silver firs, 
the castle, which they beheld as in a dream, all 
floated by. Just at the cross-roads which led into 
the park, beside the gate, a man stood waiting for 


them. 
He carried in his hand a hedgebill, and stood 
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there waiting, as he had waited for the past twenty 
years, for orders for the day. 

Now, he held out his hand, opened his mouth, 
but said nothing, and then, looking up with the 


air of one well learned in weather lore, said, “ Laird, 
‘t looks like a braw day.” 
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It was indeed a castle of the elves. Over all 
hung an air of melancholy. From the deserted 
lodge, behind the high, beech hedge, which shut 
the place off from the lake, the avenue led through 
a sea of billowy mounds, on which grew trees as 
thickly as in the tropics, some dead and some decay- 
ing, some broken off by storms and left to die or 
live just as they chose. 

Moss had spread like a carpet over the deeply 
rutted road. 

Here and there by its side stood foreign shrubs, 
some of them growing rankly, and others which 
had died years ago, standing up dry and sere, 
inside their iron cages, as a dead body in a life-belt 
floats upon the sea. The bracken met the lower 
branches of the trees and formed a screen, through 
which rabbits had made their runs, like little rail- 
way tunnels. 

They fed upon the mossy grass outside, retreat- 
ing slowly when they were alarmed, conscious they 
were at home, and that a passer-by was an intruder 
into their domain. Where the trees fell, they lay 
and rotted, covered with lichens and with a growth 


of ferns that sprang from the dead bark. 
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The neglected woods seemed to have bred a 
strange and hostile air. Instinctively one looked 
around, as if some power of nature, which cultiva- 
tion kills, was still unchecked, had just declared 
a war upon mankind, and was about to open its 
attack. 

The passing of a roe through the deep under- 
wood, a passage ordinarily so fairy-like and light, 
there, sounded ominous, and the sharp cracking of 
a decaying twig under its flying feet, or the soft 
rustling of its body through the ferns, sent a thrill 
through the listener, as if some monstrous creature 
of a dream were going to appear. 

Even in summer everything seemed dank, and in 
the peaty soil the water oozed beneath the foot- 
steps, making the ground seem treacherous and 
false. 

Sometimes at sunset, when a red gleam fell on 
the tops of oaks, turned all the bracken fiery, and 
lighted up the overhanging hills which peeped 
above the tops of the high trees, the air of menace 
was dispelled and a breath from the outer world 
brought back security. When the last gleams had 
vanished, and a cold, chilly air, especially before 
the autumn frost, crept through the brakes and 
stirred the frozen tufts of bulrushes in the black, 
awful-looking ponds, fringed with dark rhododen- 
drons, and set about upon one side with tower- 
ing spruce firs, a panic seemed to creep into the 
soul. 
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The thick white mists that rose up from the pool 
hung in the trees, and seemed as if they were alive, 
so stealthily they crept about the branches, and 
twined like serpents, twisting and writhing in the 
air. 

Owls floated like gigantic moths across the 
avenue, or sat and called to one another in the 
recesses of the woods. All was so silent and so — 
still, you seemed to feel the waves of sound that 
floated from their call, just as one hears the whirring 
of an old eight-day clock before it strikes its bell. 
In the low park beyond the wood, through which 
the avenue led to the house, the dun or creamy 
Highland cattle slept on the hillocks, to shun the 
draughts of night. A chilly damp rose from the 
old bog-land, long since reclaimed, but showing 
black and peaty where moles had made their hills, 
which dotted the sour grass at intervals, and in the 
moonlight looked like animals asleep. <A great 
moss ditch cut the low park in two, and in it the 
black, frozen water seemed like a stream of pitch. 
Birches and stunted oaks were set about the fields, 
their old, gnarled roots laid bare by winter rains, 
and by the stamping of the cattle in the summer, 
when they stood underneath the trees to shelter 
from the flies. Through the long, limb-like roots, 
rabbits had burrowed, and here and there a heavy 
stone was left, stuck in the crevices, looking like 
some lost weapon of the Stone Age, or prehistoric 
club. 
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Just where the deep moss ditch crossed under- 
neath the road, a high, iron, double gate barred 
off the avenue. 

Beyond it stretched a gloomy road, winding 
between dark trees. At night, when you rode 
through it, your horse snorting occasionally when 
rabbits ran across the path, or birds stirred in the 
trees, it felt as if you were a thousand miles from 
help. In front, the dark road wound, as it seemed, 
interminably, through overhanging trees. Between 
you and the world was the half-mile or so 
of the mysterious woods, and the black, sullen 
ponds. 

At last, passing another gate, it led up to a 
shrubbery. A mossy burn fed a neglected duck- 
pond, upon whose waters floated feathers, and round 
whose sides grew tufts of pampas grass. Tall 
bushes of weigelia and syringa, dead at the sides 
but vigorous in the middle, with flowering currants, 
andromeda and rank-growing thickets of guelder 
rose and dogwood, concealed the house from 
view. 

The rabbit netting, nailed to the fencing of the 
park, was broken here and there, and billowed like 
a sail. Through it the rabbits entered as they 
pleased, burrowing beneath the bushes, and leaving 
trails which led up to the lawn. Enormous beeches, 
and a sycamore or two, growing like cabbages, 
showed that at one time the neglected policies had 
been well cared for, and the decayed and moulder- 
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ing rustic seats, set about here and there, recalled 
the time when children played upon the lawn, whilst 
nurses sat and watched them underneath the trees. 
The house itself, high and steep-roofed, with 
pepper-boxes at the angles, and a wide flight of 
steps, upon whose parapet two great iron eagles, 
that once had been all painted in the proper colours 
of the coat of arms of which they formed the crest, 
was desolate and drear. The rough-cast plaster, 
which at one time had covered all the walls, 
had fallen in patches here and there, leaving 
great blotches that looked like maps, upon its 
sides. 

Right opposite the door, a roundel of rank grass, 
once closely shaven, but now rank and ill-tended, 
lay like an island in the road. Two whinstone 
posts, with eight-shaped irons at their sides, for 
hitching horses to in times gone by, just raised 
their heads above the turf. 

The house door, left ajar, but yet made fast 
against the world by a confining chain, with the 
bolt running in a tube, gave just the touch of human 
interest required to accentuate the melancholy of the 
forlorn abode. 

As one peeped through into the hall, covered 
with a well-worn oilcloth, and marked the absence 
of sticks, hats, umbrellas, and all that goes to give 
a hall a look of being the introduction to a comfort- 
able home, one felt the owner was a solitary man, 
who in the summer evenings, when the owls hooted 
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faintly in the recesses of the woods and swallows 
hawked at flies across the lawn, sat on the parapet 
of the tall flight of broken steps, between his iron 
eagles, and meditated on what might have been, 
had things gone differently. 

Beyond the hall few ever penetrated, for an old 
woman, holding the door fast in her hand, used to 
peep out and answer, “The laird is oot,” and then 
when the chance visitor had turned away disconso- 
late, flatten her nose against a window and watch 
him stumble down the road. The great, old 
Scottish stable, built round a courtyard, with the 
decaying clock upon its tower, one hand long lost, 
the other pointing eternally to twelve, stood, buried 
in the trees, whose branches swept the slates, 
showering them down upon the grass in gales, and 
dropping ceaselessly in rain, till a green lichen 
grew just underneath the drip. 

Most of the doors had gone, and those that still 
fought on against the rain and wind were kept in 
place by pieces of coarse leather, roughly nailed on 
the jambs. Upon the wooden sheathing of the 
pump, hay seed had sprouted, growing a rank crop 
of grass, which in its turn had died, and hung all 
mildewed and with small drops of moisture oozing 
from the stems. 

Such was the place, one of the last examples of 
the old Scotland which has sunk below the waves 
of Time. Perhaps, not an example to be followed, 
but yet to be observed, remembered, even regretted 
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in the great drabness of prosperity which over- 
spreads the world. 

Few people ever trod the avenue, and even tramps 
but rarely camped in the deserted woods, though 
fallen trees were plentiful, and none would have 
been the wiser if they had stayed a week. The 
owner, an old sailor who had inherited the place 
in middle life, had by degrees become such a recluse 
that sometimes weeks would pass without his being 
seen. Shut off from all the world, he lived with an 
old housekeeper, as it were in a wilderness, and if 
by chance he met a stranger on the road would dive 
behind the bushes to escape, like a wild animal. 
Now and then far-off relations would come down to 
shoot, stopping at some hotel, and now and then 
a neighbour would drive over, always to be received 
by the old housekeeper with the same formula, 
“The laird is oot.” 

Occasionally he left the country and went abroad, 
but always to some place near the seaside, where 
he would pass long hours looking at ships, though 
without making any friends. Libeck and Kiel, 
Riga or Genoa, were his favourite haunts, and 
those who met him at any of those ports used to 
report having seen him, dressed in his blue serge 
suit, and with the air of being the one man left in 
a depopulated world, in the same way that captains 
jot down in their log, “In such a latitude, in the 
first dog-watch passed a derelict.” 

By degrees his visits to far-off ports grew rarer, 
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and at last he seldom passed the gates of his neg- 
lected grounds, except occasionally on Sundays, 
when he attended church, reserved and silent, speak- 
ing to none, but yet a little critical, after the fashion 
of a man who had read prayers on board his ship, 
and therefore should know something of the way in 
which a service ought to be carried on. 

On these occasions he would stand a little in the 
churchyard, looking intently at a sort of pen, sur- : 
rounded by a broken iron railing, in which his 
ancestors reposed. 

Whether his thoughts ran on the unstability of 
life, or if he only tried to make a calculation of the 
probable expense he would incur if he embarked 
upon repairs, was never known to anyone, although 
some said he thought of neither, but merely leaned 
against the rails to pass the time until the congrega- 
tion had dispersed, and left him free to set off home 
again. 

Everyone speculated on his death, some saying 
that it would occur some day when he was quite 
alone, out in the woods, and others that he wouid 
be found dead in his chair, with the Pacific Pilot 
open in his hand. Nota bad book for an old sailor 
to have consulted, when just about to weigh his 
anchor; but as it happened he had to make his 
landfall, unassisted and alone. 

A bitter frost, intense and black, had bound the 
district, congealing the dark waters of the lake into 
a sheet of glass. Trees groaned and cracked, and 
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in the silent woods a shudder seemed to run through 
the gaunt avenues, as if they suffered from the cold. 
Crows winged their way, looking like notes of music 
on an old page of parchment, across the leaden 
sky. 

High in the air there passed strings of wild geese, 
and in the stillness of the frost their melancholy cry 
was heard, till they were almost out of sight. 

All Nature seemed engaged in a stern fight for 
life, with some calamity which had attacked it 

unawares. The very streams stood still to watch 
the progress of the battle, fast in their bonds of ice. 

Somehow or other, after the fashion that in Africa 
news travels always a day or two ahead of any 
traveller, it got about the countryside the laird was 
missing from his home. As, in the little inn, the 
constable, “the post,’ one or two farmers, and the 
innkeeper were talking of the report, the house- 
keeper was seen hobbling along the road. Cough- 
ing and wheezing, she averred she “couldna’ bide 
alane, up in yon awfu’ house.” The laird, it 
seemed, upon the evening of the commencement of 
the frost, had gone out, as was usual, just before 
tea-time, but never had come back. She had waited 
for two days, setting his meals upon the table at 
the stated hours, and at night putting out a lantern 
at the front door to guide him to the house. A day 
and night had broken down her courage, and given 
her the strength to find her way alone through the 
deserted avenue, for, as she said, “If she had passed 
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anither nicht alane wi’ all they bogles and they 
howlets, she would have gone fair gyte.” 

All search was useless. The woods and moors 
guarded their secret, and had not chance revealed 
it, the disappearance of the laird would have been 
put down as the last eccentricity of an eccentric life. 

Fate was not willing that the laird’s last resting- 
place should not be known, for as some boys were 
skating on one of the black ponds they saw what 
they took for bird’s feathers, frozen in the ice. 
When they came home, trembling and pale, they 
said the feathers turned out to be the hair on a 
man’s head, and that below the ice they had seen 
something that “lookit like a muckle fish, and 
frichted them to death.” 

At once the sparse inhabitants of the wild district 
proceeded to the place, entering the sacred grounds 
from which they had been debarred for years. 
Their lanterns, glimmering like glow-worms over 
the dark pond, and shedding a fantastic light on the 
black ice, outlining every branch upon the leafless 
trees, and playing on the clump of rhododendrons 
on the bank, gave a strange air of unreality to 
everything around. 

One of the boys pointed out the spot, and as the 
ice was frozen so intensely, on the clear, windless 
night, they saw beneath it the laird’s body, in the 
same way that you can see a fish which has been 
taken by the frost. 

When they had cut it out, framed in a square of 
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ice, he was so life-like, laid upon the bank, in the 
dim, quavering light of the horn lanterns, that 
those who saw him always used to say, “‘ You’d hae 
just thocht the laird was sleepin’, if he hadna’ been 
sae gash.” 
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“Man, an awfu’-like thing yon law o’. general 
average. Dod aye, I mind aince being the matter 
of a hundred pound oot by it.” 

He paused, and spat reflectively into what he, 
having traded in his youth to Portland Maine, St. 
John’s, and Halifax, knew as a cuspidor. His 
whole appearance showed him at first sight a man 
who for the most part of his life had sailed out of 
Aberdeen or Peterhead. “ 

His iron-grey hair was thin upon his head, and 
made a halo round his brick-dust face, on which 
the sun, the storm, and whisky of full fifty years 
had done their worst. His beard was stiff and 
bristly, and grew high upon his cheek, and under- 
neath the chin, looked like the back of a wild boar 
or porcupine. His upper lip was shaved and blue, 
his teeth stained yellow with tobacco juice. Thick 
tufts of bristles overhung his eyes and sprang from 
out his ears, and his enormous hands, once muscular 
and hard with hauling upon ropes, although im- 
mense, were soft and flabby, though still freckled 
by the sun which tanned them in his youth. Upon 


his middle finger was tattooed a ring, and round 
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his wrist a bracelet which he tried hard to hide by 
pulling down his cuff. Not that he was ashamed 
of it, or ever for an instant posed for anything but 
what he was, but, as he would explain, ‘‘ Mistress 
M‘Kechnie thocht it didna’ look genteel. <A 
woman’s clavers, aye ou aye; but then, ye see, 
Mistress M‘K. raises a wild-like turley-wurley 
whiles, aboot a feck o’ things that dinna matter, 
for I say when a man has got the siller that is the 
principal.” And certainly he had the siller, for 
from a mere tin-kettle of a tramp, bought upon 
credit and in which the saying was if you should 
drop a marlin-spike it would go through her plates, 
he had attained to the possession of a fleet which 
peopled every sea. 

But though good luck, which he referred to as 
the “act of Providence,’ had thus befriended him 
and seated him in his own private room in the great 
office, which he once likened to a liner’s cabin, the 
highest praise in his vocabulary, he yet remained 
at heart the self-same pawky, pious, superstitious, 
and hard-fisted sailor man that he was when he 
first sailed in a whaler to the Arctic seas from 
Peterhead. His friends and his contemporaries 
knew him as Andrew Granite, whether because of 
his resemblance to the stone, his character, or 
simply from his birthplace, or from all combined, 
no one was sure. But from the Clyde to Timor- 
Laut, whenever any of his ships was spoken and 
ran up her number, a smile went round extending 
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from the forecastle to the bridge, and some old 
shell-back was pretty safe to say, “One of old 
Andrew’s coffins, damn them, a Granite liner; yes, 
by God; sink like a stone in some place some 
day, or run upon a shoal marked in no blooming 
chart; Andrew will grab the insurance money, and 
then go off to kirk.” 

Withal he was a genial, simple, whisky-drinking, 
pious, and not unkindly man, with all the low-class 
Scotsman’s love for law and pride in never being 
over-reached, and with a gift of story-telling which 
a long life at sea had sharpened and improved. 

His conversation ran on bottomry, on jettison, 
demurrage, barratry (“a grand word yon,” he 
would explain), and barnacles. Much had he got 
to say about Restraint of Princes and the like, of 
berth notes, back freights, charter party, cessio 
clause, frustration of adventure, and as to whether 
frost and rats fell under act of God, or might be 
held as perils of the sea. Much did he like to 
dwell upon “diceesions o’ the Coorts,” quoting 
with unction Stamford v. Wells, Hadley v. Baxen- 
dale, and Vogeman v. Parkenthorpe, with com- 
ments of his own upon the judges, with much about 
the lunar and the calendar in the vexed question 
of the “Charter” month, much of the usages of 
trades and ports, all which he held “redeeklous,” 
deeming them part and parcel of a scheme against 
the Granite Line. An elder of the kirk “outby 
Bearsden,” where, as he said, “he stopped,” he yet 
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believed that Providence was a malicious demon 
on the watch to do him damage, sending foul winds 
and snapping shafts of screws, blowing off heads 
of cylinders and heating brasses in an arbitrary 
way, as if the Power referred to had nothing else 
to do but to watch him and his affairs through a 
celestial magnifying glass which he kept screwed 
into his eye after the fashion of a watchmaker when 
looking at a watch. 

The house “outby” where Andrew Granite 
“stopped” was built of such well-hewn and finely 
pointed stone as to resemble plaster, so neat were 
all the joints, so sharp the edges, and though sub- 
stantial, did not seem designed to live in, but rather 
as a model from some exhibition of what no house 
should be. Roofed with dark blue metallic-looking 
slates, it stood in its own carriage-sweep, which, 
laid with furnace slag in lieu of gravel, formed as 
it were a yellow ochre river flowing between the 
bulwarks of green grass which bounded it, and 
which, as the possessor said, were “trimmed square 
by the lifts and braces and ran down sheer into 
the tide.” He used to add that “in a ship, ye 
ken, ye canna let minavellings lay aboot, an’ for a 
gairdner ye couldna’ get a better man nor steadier 
than an auld sailor, if ye can keep him frae the 
drink.” 

Laurels and rhododendrons, the latter “bonny 
heebrids,” as the seafaring “gairdner” called them, 
stunted and withered by the wind, stood ranged 
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beside the avenue in rows, each with its Latin nick- 
name dangling from a wire upon a piece of tin, as 
if it was convicted of some crime against its fellows 
and was doing penance for its sins. Cast-iron 
hoops contrived to look like withies bordered the 
road; and to make all things sure, enamelled plates 
with the inscription “Parties are requested to keep 
off the grass” reminded people to be cautious how 
they walked. A battlemented lodge and wrought- 
iron gate with a huge gilt monogram upon the top 
stood sentinels at the edge of the domain. Clumps 
of young spruce trees were disposed at intervals 
to break the wind, which bent them over opposite 
the side it blew, and stripped them bare where 
they caught all the fury of the blast. 

The inside of the villa was suitable to its exterior 
grace. 

Plate-glass and varnished yellow pine gave it a 
sort of likeness to a ship. White fluffy mats lay 
on the floors, and on the walls were water-colours, 
so well finished and so smooth that they could 
easily have been mistaken for the best kind of 
chromo-lithographs. 

Wax fruit and feather flowers, and humming- 
birds, looking distorted ghosts of their bright 
selves, were stuck about upon the mantelpieces, 
covered with glass shades. A banner-screen with 
a ship worked in crewels stood before the fire, 
which in a bright steel grate burned till the twelfth 
of May, and then until October was replaced by 
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coloured paper shavings so contrived as to present 
the appearance of a waterfall. Mistress M‘Kechnie, 
a large, high-coloured lady, dressed in black silk 
and girt about the neck with a gold chain from 
which a watch was hung which dangled loose or 
else was stuck into the waistband of her gown, 
sat in her “droring-room” in state. A large 
medallion of her lord, with a stout wisp of his 
stiff hair fashioned into a cable round the edge, 
was pinned upon her breast. It showed him at 
the age of thirty, grim and ill-favoured, and had 
been taken in the port that he called “Ryo” by 
an artist who he said had been “an awfu’ clever 
chiel,’ and certainly should have been heard of 
in the world of art for his stout realism and 
adherence to the truth. 

The owner of the house sat in his sanctum, which, 
like the cabin of a ship, had small round windows, 
and was adorned with books, bound in morocco 
bindings, which he never read, and with a coloured 
photograph of her he always called ‘“ Mistress 
M‘K.” and stood in awe of; for she came of “ weel- 
kenned folk,” and had some tocher and a temper 
which was not always safe “to lippen to.” 

With cigars lighted, his friends about him and 
their glasses filled, Mr. M‘Kechnie used to give 
full play to his imaginative mind on many subjects 
which had appealed to him during the course of 
his career—as law pleas about ships, soundings in 
various ports, the absence of all lights on certain 

I. 
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coasts, the charms of ladies he had known about 
the world and his success with them, and other 
things of a like nature which he discussed more 
freely when certain that his wife had gone to bed. 
One tale led to another, but the tale that his friends 
all loved the best was one he never failed to tell 
after his second tumbler of stiff toddy, when, with 
his feet in carpet slippers worked in yellow beads, 
and with a fox’s head in blue in high relief upon 
the instep, he would light a Trichinopoly cigar, and 
after, with the story-teller’s instinct, having forced 
his friends to press him, take up his parable. 

“Hae ye all got your glasses filled? Weel— 
aye—I am a sort 0’ temperate man masel’, but 
speerits, ye ken, are a fair panawcea, that is when 
taken moderately.” To such a proposition no self- 
respecting Scotsman has an objection, and they 
all used to fill, and, “paidlin’” with their ladles, 
inhale the fumes of the hot spirit, puff their cigars, 
and wait expectantly. 

“Ye see, ma freens, law is a kittle sort o’ gear, 
especially sea law, as mony o’ ye ken I know fu’ 
feel. But the maist awfu’ thing is what they ca’ 
yon general average—ay juist fair redeeklous. Ye 
ken what Mr. Scrutton says—he’s an M.A. and 
LL.B. and has juist written the maist compendious 
work on contrack of affreightment as expressed in 
charter-parties—a pairfeck vawdy-mecum. Ane ye 
ca’ Mackinnon helpit him, and between the twa 
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they lay ye aff a’maist a’thing that can arise 
between a charterer and a shipowner upon the sea. 

“Charter-party, sort 0’ dog Laytin, carta partita 
they ca’t. In the auld days they juist wrote it in 
duplicate on a single sheet o’ paper, and then 
divided it by indented edges, each part fitted to the 
other. That’s hoo they got the name, indenture. 

“A feck o’ things ye’ll find in Scrutton’s book, 
ma freens, sort 0’ auncient like. Whiles when I 
havna’ much to do I tak’ it doon and lauch, man 
I lauch ower it till ma heid juist whummles like 
a sturdy sheep. Oo aye—ye’re richt—I’m sort 0’ 
wandered. 

“Weel aweel, I'll tell ye now about a wild-like 
tulzie I had aince with a lash 0’ Dawgos a’ aboot 
yon cursed general average. Man, it was this wey, 
ye ken—whiles I juist wonder that a man like 
Scrutton—Mackinnon is na’ blate either—does na’ 
dae something to get the law changed. Na, na, 
ye could na’ richtly look for it; it’s the man’s 
bread, ye ken. Aye, I’ll heave aroond, I’m subject 
to thae digressions; so was Sir Walter Scott and 
others I could mention. Ye mind aboot the 
seventy-twa, or it may be the seventy-five, freights 
were fairly high and shipowners were ettlin’ to 
mak’ some siller. Bad times we are havin’ noo— 
yon cuttin’ prices, I juist ca’ it cuttin’ throats—but 
in the seventy-five—that’s it—I had a boat was 
gaein’ oot to Smyrny wi’ a feck o’ cotton goods. 
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Somehow or other she just snappit her screw shaft, 
and if she had na’. just by a special providence 
come across a tramp out o’ the Hartlepools she 
micht have wandered aboot yon islands just like 
Ulysses—him thae raise sich a dirl aboot in Homer; 
for, ‘ye ken, I hae asort. o’ tincture (othe 
humanities. 

“The tramp just gi’ed her a tow in to Saloneeky. 
Losh me, then there cam’ the salvage racket, the 
maist infernal intrikit affair ye ever saw. A man 
juist has to go to the slauchter like a Jamb, if 
aiver a ship makes fast a cable to any o’ his boats. 
Scrutton has it textually, that unless the charter 
amounts to a demise—but I’ll no deave ye wi’ 
technicalities. Ye'll get it in Sepla v. Rogers, or 
Hubbertey v. Holts, and when ye hae it, mickle 
wiser may ye be. 

“Fill up, men, it winna’ hurt ye, and there’s 
plenty mair . . . ah—yes, yon maitter o’ the sal- 
vage was sort 0’ seekenin’. 

“The worst thing, though, was that the freighters 
were a’ upon me for demurrage. Sirs me, I was 
fair gyte, and I juist yokit on Scrutton (the vawdy- 
mecum, ye mind) as if it had been the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Ma heid fair dirled wi’ Sangivetti v. Postle- 
thwaite and a heap o’ cases very much resembling 
mine. I thocht I had a bit issue anent the cesser 
clause, and awa’ I went to my awgents in West 
George Street. I laid my case before them, and 
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they lauch’t at me—fairly lauch’t. They told me 
the point was clear that I stood liable. Man, I 
whiles think the very elements are a’ against the 
shipowner. What wi’ they cursed strikes drawin’ 
awa’ the trade, the employers’ liabeelity, and the 
infernal intrikitness 0’ the law, a body hasna’ got 
a chance. \ 

“Ye’ll mind, Geordie, when we went tae sea 
thegither, sax-and-forty years ago—it was maist a’ 
wind jammers in thae days?” 

The crony thus interpolated took his black oily 
Burmah cigar out of his mouth and grunted, “I 
mind weel. A man juist signed for his salt horse 
and his salt pork, nane o’ your tin-bag then,” and, 
after looking at the ceiling, spat into the fire. 

“Aye, that’s so, a sailor man was a richt felly 
then. Nane o’ yer comin’ aboard withoot an 
aitticle o’ kit except a knife and a pair of sea-boots, 
and slingin’ the latter doon the forepeak and fa’ing 
drunk upon them. 

“Na, na, we a’ had oor bit kists wi’ plenty 
dunnage in them—and as for your employers’ 
liabeelity—set them up—a sailor man juist took 
his ain life in his hand.” 

Geordie having grunted something about a long 
yarn and a rope-maker, Andra’ came, as he said, 
back to his course, and once again took up his tale. 

“T juist cabled oot orders to my awgent in 
Awthens to proceed to Saloneeky to arrange for 
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chartering a vessel to tak’ the stuff on to Smyrny; 
the body juist agreed wi’ the captain o’ a Greek 
schooner, ane they ca’ed Scaramangy, heard you 
ever sic’ a name? 

“His craft was ane o’ they Levantyne-built bits 
o’ things, awfu’ gay wi’ paint, a kind o’ gin-palace 
afloat, ye ken the things, Geordie? She lookit 
weel, and my awgent cabled me that, wi’ God’s 
blessing, he hoped she would do the trip to Smyrny 
in aboot three days. I couldna’ thole yon ‘ God’s 
blessing’ in the cablegram. A man has his ain 
releegious opinions—ye mind I’m an elder in the 
U.P. kirk outby Milngavie (ye canna’ get the richt 
doctrine here in Bearsden, a mere puir imitation 0’ 
the Episcopawlians, a sort o’ strivin’ after being 
genteel, I ca’ it); but business, ye see, is business. 
Besides, thae things are better understood, taken 
for read, as they ca’ it up at Westminster. 

“Yon blessing in the cablegram cost me a maitter 
o’ some Saxteen shillin’—the rates were awfu’ high 
in thae times, ye mind. Saxteen shillin’ just 
expended in a manner I ca’ redeeklous, for the 
Almighty must ha’ kent that I was putting up ma 
ain bit supplication when the cash was at stake. 

“Yon Scaramangy had a wild-like crew on 
board; man, they Greeks dinna’ Sail short-handed, 
I’se warrant them. Thirteen Dawgos forby him- 
sel’, and the bit schooner not above three hundred 
tons. Heard ye the like? 
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“T canna’ bide a superstitious man, for I aye 
haud nae ane should stand between a man and 
Him; if a man wants Him, let him gang straucht, 
I say—through the Auld Book. Anyhow, Scara- 
mangy had his Madoney—a sort o” shrine, ye see 
—aft o’ the mainmast, and a bit licht burnin’ awa’ 
before it nicht an’ day; an awfu’ waste o’ can’le. 
Weel aweel—anither Trichinopoly—ye’ll na— 
aiblins anither tot. What! yer done? Geordie, 
rax me the ginger snaps. Scaramangy—I didna’ 
see him; but I hae seen his like a thoosand times, 
maist-like dressed in longshore togs, wi’ ane o’ 
thae Maneely straws, an’ alpacy jacket, an’ white 
canvas shoes—ye’ll mind the rig. Maist 0’ them 
has a watch-gaird on them like the cable o’ a 
battleship; ye canna’ tell a gentleman nooadays, 
wi’ everybody wearin’ their bloody Alberts. No 
a’thegither bad-like sailors are they Greeks; sort 
o’ conceity whiles the way they paint their bits o’ 
schooners and their barquentines; maist o’ them 
yallow, wi’ a bit pink streak, whiles a blue ane, 
and sure to hae a figure-head, some o’ they Greek 
goddesses.—No, Geordie, Sapho was no’ a goddess 
—she was a poetess, a queer-like ane tae, just went 
fair demented ower a felly they ca’ed But I’m 
havering—the humanities, ye ken, tak’ an awfu’ 
grip on a man. 

“Scaramangy was most certain to hae had a wee 
bit curly Maltese dog on board—I canna’ bide 
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them, rinnin’ aboot yap, yappin’ and filin’ the 
decks. Set them up; for ma ain pairt, I like a 
cat, or maybe a mongoose—na, na, man, no’ a 
monkey—dirty brutes, the hale rick ma tick 0’ 
them; seem to gae into a decline tae soon as ye 
pass the forties. Man, I mind ane, I traded a 
coat and a bit Bible for him wi’ a missionary in 
the Cameroons. Puir brute, we had na’ sighted 
the Rock of Lisbon, comin’ hame, afore he started 
hostin’. I had him in the cuddy, and ettled to 
mak’ him tak’ some Scott’s Emulsion. It would 
na’ dae, and we had juist to commit his bit body 
to the deep, the same as a Christian, just off the 
Wolf Rock. I dinna’ care to mind it. I lost my 
ain Johnny the same way. Man, I felt it sae, I 
should hae liked to hae the wee deevil stuff’t, but_ 
his mother said it would be heathenish. 

“Nae doot o’ it, yon Scaramangy would foul 
some other body’s cable when he lifted anchor, and 
find his throat halliards unrove—they’re apt to 
use them for a warp, ye ken, or some other kind 
o’ deevilment; but, anyhow, to sea he went in half 
a gale o’ wind. 

“There must hae been an awfu’ haggersnash 
o’ tongues, bad as the Tower o’ Babel, on board 
the Azrdonia; that’s what they ca’ed her—thae 
Levantynes canna’ dae a thing withoot a noise. 

“Set o’ curly-heided Dawgos, with their silver 
earrings and sashes rowld round their hurdies—I 
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canna’ stan’ a sailor man wi’ a sash on him, it 
looks sae theatrical. 

“What happened only the Lord Himself and 
Scaramangy really ken. The Lord, for a’ He kens, 
never lets on He hears, and Scaramangy was a 
naitural accomplished liar frae his birth. 

“What he said was, that a pairfect hurricane 
burst on him, soon as he’d pit to sea. He couldna’ 
get the topsails aff 0’ her, as nane o’ his dodderin’ 
deevils daur to gae aloft. So he juist watched 
them blow clean oot o’ the bolt-ropes, and short- 
ened the lave o’ his sails the best he could—by a 
special interposeetion o’ Providence he didna’ lose 
ony o’ his heidsails, though nae doots but he 
deserved tae. 

“He says he and his cattle were in the awfu’ist 
peril that they ever experienced in their lives, the 
schooner almost on her beam ends, and the seas 
fair like to smother her. 

“Tn the nick o’ time, what think ye he did, 
man? 

“* Ran for some harbour,’ ‘lie to a bittie’; na, 
na, nae frichts o’ him. He juist pit up a bit sup- 
plication to his Madoney in the companion, and 
promised her (as if the painted bitch could hear 
him) that if she took him safe to Smyrny, that 
he would sacrifice something valuable as a sign 0’ 
gratitude. Heard ye the like o’ that? 

“God’s truth, mak’s me mad to think aboot it— 
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the folly o’ the thing—and the gratuitous waste o’ 
valuable property. 

“Anyhow, he doddered in to Smyrny some gait 
or ither, and what d’ye think he done? He an’ his 
men—aye, Geordie, nae doots he had the dawg 
along wi’ them—went barefit oot to a shrine they 
had, and returned thanks to Him who stills the 
waves—that is, when He has a fancy tae. 

“T dinna altogether disapprove o’ that, for prayer, 
ye ken, is usefu’ whiles. Samuel pit up his sip- 
plication to the Lord before he hewit yon Agag, 
and Joshua when he smote thae Canaanites, and 
even Paul—a gran’ man Paul, sort 0’ pawky too— 
lifted a prayer when he was-in juist sich a situation 
as was yon Scaramangy. 

“Scaramangy and his Dawgos, when they had — 
done their prayer, went aboard again, unbent their 
mainsail, and took it ashore and burnt it on the 
beach. Mad, ye say, Geordie—mad, aye, mad 
enough, but no on business matters. 

“Ye can’t think what they did then? 

“They gaed awa’ up to the British Consulate, 
and tabulated their claim, under the law o’ general 
average, for the value o’ the mainsail; for the 
deevils said, had they no made their vow, the 
Madoney wouldna’ hae interfeired, and the vessel 
would maist certainly hae been lost. No blate, 
yon Scaramangy—but mercy me, whatna’ a con- 
ception o’ natural laws he must have had! Fancy 
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the Madoney expawtiating in the heavens, watching 
a storm like a fisherwife watching for her man when 
an easterly gale springs up, and no’ to be propee- 
tiated without the promise o’ an offerin’ ! 

“After I got the cable, I fair sprang oot o’ the 
hoose, and awa’ to West George Street, to my 
awgents, and they tel’t me Scaramangy was domi- 
ciled furth o’ Scotland, and the case would have to 
be heard at Smyrny. 

“Tt was juist held that whereas Captain Scara- 
mangy, bein’ in peril on the deep, and havin’ done 
everything within his power and in the compass 0’ 
good seamanship to save his ship—ma God !—and 
being at the point o’ daith, had recourse to prayer. 
Furthermore, the Coort bein’ o’ opinion that the 
vessel must have foondered had there not been an 
interposeetion o’ a Higher Power, decides that Cap- 
tain Scaramangy took the proper course, and that 
his prayer and his vow being both heard and con- 
sidered favourably by the Madoney, that she thocht 
fit to save the vessel and the crew. 

“Therefore, the Coort held that the vow was 
instrumental in the first degree, and that the jettison 
o’ the mainsail—which of course wasna’ a richt 
jettison at all—was necessary, and that the shippers 
were all bound to bear their due proportion o’ the 
loss. 

“A ppeal—nae frichts 0’ me. It cost me, one way 
and another, mair than a hundred pound. Appeal 
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—na, better to lose than to lose mair; that’s a Greek 
proverb—at least I think so, and no a bad yin. 

“Yer gauntin’, men; weel, weel, good nicht to 
ye—Geordie, rax me doon Scrutton fae aff the top 
shelf—there’s juist a pint or twa anent yon cursed 
general aiverage I should like to look at before I 
turn in for the nicht.” 


POLLYBAGLAN 


ALONE it stood, outside the world, remote and 
desolate, washed by a sea of heather, just where 
the sluggish Forth, meandering slowly like a stream 
of oil through Flanders Moss, had formed a grassy 
link, but not of those which, as the saying went, 
were worth a knight’s fee in the north. 

In times gone by, the moss, which in most places 
marches with the Forth, leaving a narrow ribbon 
of green turf, had been drained off and floated down 
the stream, exposing in its place some acres of stiff 
clay and a dull, whitish scaur. In these the stead- 
ing stood like some Jacustrine dwelling on the 
river’s edge, shut from the world by moss. Moss, 
moss, and still more moss, which rose piled like 
a snow-wreath to the west, and south, and east, 
whilst on the north the high clay bank sank steep 
into the flood. 

The drumly water flowed between banks of peat, 
through which at intervals a whitish clay peeped 
out, like strata in a mine. Slowly it flowed in 
many windings towards the sea, cutting the Flan- 
ders Moss across, receiving as it went the streams 


which gurgled deep below the surface of the 
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ground, forming canyons in miniature, and issuing 
out to join the river through a dense growth of 
bulrushes, rank-growing coltsfoot, and low alder 
bushes. The deep black pools, on which the foam 
brought by the current slowly whirled round and 
round before it took its course down stream, were 
menacing in their intensity of gloom. Rarely the 
sun fell right upon them, and when it did its light 
never appeared to pierce the water, which seemed 
to turn it back again, as if the bottom held some 
mystery down in its amber depths. Perhaps in 
ages past some Celtic fishers, paddling their 
coracles, had chosen out the place to build their 
cottary, remote from all mankind and inaccessible. 
But having chosen, with the instinct of their race, 
they gave a name to it which, strange and incohe- 
rent to the Saxon ear, to them was typical of the 
chief feature of the place. Stream of the ragweed 
it was dubbed by the rude settlers, perhaps when 
all Moss Flanders was a forest, stretching to the 
sea. And still the ragweed grew luxuriantly in the 
stiff soil, commemorating the keen eyes of the first 
settlers, although the meaning of the name had 
been long lost and twisted by the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue past recognition by the Celt. 

The road, which wound about in the white clayey 
soil between the banks of moss which shut out the 
horizon, was laid on faggots, and in places drew 
so near the river’s bank that a cart’s body passing 
seemed to overhang the stream. Such as it was, 
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this track was the sole link with the unquiet world 
which had its being on the far side of the great 
moss. But that the quiet of the mossland farm 
should not too easily be broken by swift contact 
with mankind, the path ran up and down to every 
house upon the moss, making strange zigzags and 
parabolas, till it emerged at last on the high road. 
Carts in the winter time sunk to their axles, whilst 
in summer horses’ feet stuck in the cracks formed 
in the sun-baked earth. 

But though the road was bad, to make communi- 
cation still more difficult, at intervals rough farm 
gates barred the way. Hung loosely, and secured 
by rusty back-band chains of carts, or formed of 
barked and crooked oak poles stuck into horseshoes 
in a ragged post, they either forced you to dismount 
and pull laboriously each bar from its confining 
horseshoe, or tempted you to open them on horse- 
back, when their schauchling hinges. and bad 
balance usually drove them on your horse’s hocks 
as you essayed to pass. 

When all the obstacles were overcome and you 
had reached your goal and slithered through the 
clay which formed the fields between the river and 
the moss, the world seemed leagues away. That 
is, the ancient world in which men plough and 
reap and sow, watching the weather as a fisherman 
watches the shaking of his sail, possessed one, and 
real things resumed their sway, whilst agiotage and 
politics, with arts and sciences, fell to their proper 
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value in the great scheme of life. The scanty crop 
of oats, growing like rice, in water which seemed 
to lie eternally in the depressions of the clay, 
although the dwellers in the farm averred that it 
“seeped bonnily awa’ at the back en’,” became as 
all-important as the Stock Exchange. The meagre 
turnips and potatoes, drooping and blackening with 
disease, between whose furrows persicaria and 
fumitory grew, moved one’s compassion, and ex- 
cited admiration for the men who, in the fight with 
Nature, wrung a livelihood from such unfruitful 
soil. Fences there naturally were none, but piles 
of brushwood fastened with rusty wire to crooked 
posts did duty for them, whilst broken ploughs 
and carts which had seen weary service on the 
clayey roads, stood in the gaps and did as well as 
gates. 

Some scattered drain-pipes lying in the fields 
looked like the relics of a battlefield of agriculture, 
in which the forces of the modern world had been 
defeated in the contest with the moss. 

But road and drain-pipes, thatched farmhouse 
and broken fences, the stunted crop and wind- 
hacked ash tree growing by the farm, were but 
the outward signs, whilst the interior significance 
lay in the billowing moss, the sluggish river, and 
in the background of the lumpy hills, which from 
the steading seemed to rise sheer from the heathy 
sea. 

Vaguely the steading and the cultivated land 
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stood out for progress; the broken carts and twisted 
ploughs seemed to stretch out their hands to 
Charing Cross; but moss and mountain, river 
flowing deep, the equisetum growing on its banks, 
and the sweet-gale, its leaves all wet with mist, 
reminded one that the forgotten past still lived in 
spite of us. 

Deep in the soughing of the wind, waving the 
heath with furrows and shaking out its dry brown 
seeds on the black soil, came the sighs of a race 
whose joys were tinged with melancholy, and in 
the mists which crept along the faces of the hills 
its spirit seemed to brood, making the dwellers in 
the land appear as out of place as a poor Indian, 
dressed in a torn frock coat and with an eagle’s 
feather stuck in a hard felt hat, looks in a frontier 
town. 

The tussocks of the heather were not made for 
boots to tread upon, nor the few acres of poor soil, 
redeemed at many times their worth fee-simple, to 
be sown in a fourfold rotation, or to have top dress- 
ing and bone manure shot from an agricultural 
machine upon their clay. A pair of Highland 
- garrons ought to have scratched the surface of the 
ground, yoked to some pristine plough by ropes 
which cut into their chests, or harrowed with a 
thorn bush, and the broken implements which lay 
about but seemed to accentuate the undying pre- 
sence of an older world. But as the place in which 
a man is set to live always proves stronger than 
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his race or creed, the dweller in the farm, though 
not a Highlander, had put on all the exterior and 
not a few of the interior graces of the Celt. 

Tall and shock-headed, and freckled on the red 
patches of the skin which a rough crop of beard 
and whiskers left exposed, his eyes looked out upon 
the world as if he had a sort of second sight begot 
of whisky and of loneliness. His monstrous hands 
hung almost to his knees, which in their turn stuck 
forward in the way a horse’s hock sticks back; but 
for all that he crossed the moss as lightly as a 
mountain hare springs through the snow before a 
collie dog. Although his feet, encased in heavy 
boots, looked more adapted for the muddy roads 
which wound through his domain than for the 
heather, he seemed to have become, during his 
lifelong sojourn in the place, as light of foot as 
any clansman on whose feet in the old times the 
dun deer’s hide was tied to form a moccasin. The 
country people said that he was “awfu’ soople for 
his years,” which may have been some five-and- 
forty, or, on the other hand, threescore, for nothing 
told his age, and that he was a “lightsome travel- 
ler”—not that his travels ever carried him more 
than ten miles from Pollybaglan; but then with us 
to travel is to walk. Withal a swimmer, an unusual 
thing amongst the older generation in Menteith. 

“Ye ken, man laird, whiles I just dive richt to 
the bottom o’ a linn, and set doon there; ye’d 
think it was the inside o’ the Fairy Hill. Trooties, 
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ye ken, and saumon, and they awfu’ pike, a’ comin’ 
round ye, and they bits o’ water weeds, wagging 
aboot like lairch trees in the blast. I mind ae time 
I stoppit doon nigh aboot half an hour. Maybe 
no just sae much, ye ken, but time gaes awfu’ 
quick when ye’re at the bottom o’ a linn.” 

These talents and his skill in walking on the 
moss, together with his love of broken carts for 
gates, did not perhaps go far towards making him 
an agriculturist such as a landlord loves; but look- 
ing back into the past, although his rent was often 
in arrear, he laid up, so to speak, and quite uncon- 
sciously, a real treasure for his laird, which, though 
moth may corrupt, no thief would waste his time 
by breaking through to steal, as it lies gathering 
dust on the top shelf of some one’s library. 

And as the older life had entered into the body 
of the Lowland “bodach,” making him seem a 
Highlander in all but speech, so had it filled the 
air of the oasis in the peaty moss, that the dry 
reeds upon the river-banks were turned to chanters, 
and gave out their laments for the forgotten names 
of the land. 

Well did they call it by the name Menteith, “the 
district of the moss,” for moss invaded the whole 
strath, filling the space which once had been a sea 
with waves of heather and bog asphodel. Stretch- 
ing from Meiklewood, it kissed the Clach-nan- 
Lung. Lapping the edges of the hills upon the 
north and south shores of the heathy sea, it put a 
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peaty bridle on the Forth, and from its depths at 
evening and at morn rose a white vapour which 
transformed it into a misty archipelago, upon whose 
waves the lonely steading rode, like the enchanted 
islands which old mariners descried, only to lose 
again into the fog at the first shift of wind. Birch 
trees and firs reflected on the mirage of the mist 
floated like parachutes, and heath and sky were 
joined together by the vapoury pall which brooded 
on the moss, billowing and boiling as if some 
cauldron in the bowels of the earth was belching 
forth its steam. Fences were blotted out, roads 
disappeared, and from the moss strange noises 
rose, as Forth lapped sullenly up against the bank 
where Pollybaglan stood. 


A CONVERT 


From Bathurst to St. Paul’s Loanda: right up 
and down the coast; in every bight; upon the Oil 
Rivers; down Congo way: in all the missionary 
stations, in which the trembling heathen had en- 
dured his ministrations; in factory and port: by 
all the traders and chance travellers, no one was 
more detested than the Reverend Archibald Macrae. 
All that is hard and self-assertive in the Scottish 
character, in him seemed to be multiplied a hun- 
dredfold. All that is kindly, old-world, and humor- 
ous: all that so often makes a Scot more easy to 
get on with than an Englishman, in the Reverend 
Archibald was quite left out. Dour and grey- 
headed, with a stubbly Newgate frill under his 
chin; dressed in black broadcloth, with a white 
helmet shadowing his dark red mottled face, a Bible 
and umbrella ever in his hand or tucked beneath 
his arm (he said himself he ‘“‘aye liked oxtering 
aboot the Word o’ God”’), he stood confessed, fitted 
to bring a sword rather than peace to every one he 
met. Withal not a bad-hearted man, but tactless, 
disputatious, and as obstinate as a male mule. “I 


hae to preach the Worrd, baith in an’ out o’ season, 
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and please the Lorrd I’ll do so,” was his constant 
saw. 

From the earliest times, the tactless, honest, and 
aggressive missionary has been a thorn in the flesh 
of every one upon the coast of Africa. Consuls 
and traders, captains of men-of-war, all know and 
fear him, and most likely he has kept back the 
cause he labours for more than a hundred slave- 
raiders have done. They kill or enslave the body, 
but such as was the Reverend Archibald enslave 
and kill the soul. His station, far up a river which 
flowed sluggishly through woods of dark, metallic- 
foliaged trees, was called Hope House. Sent out 
from Norway all in sections, it had been set up 
just on the edge of a lagoon from which at evening 
a thick white vapour rose. A mangrove swamp 
reached almost to the door, the situation having 
been chosen by the Reverend Archibald himself to 
thwart the heads of his society, who not unnaturally 
wished it should be “located” in a more healthy 
spot. Painted a staring white, with bright green 
shutters, none of which fitted the windows they 
were supposed to shield, without a garden or a 
patch of cultivated ground, Hope House stood out 
a challenge to the heathen either to come at once 
beneath the yoke of the Reverend Archibald and 
to embrace his demonology, or to entrench them- 
selves more strongly in their befetished faith. 

The Reverend Archibald lived what is called a 
virtuous life—that is, he did not drink, did not sell 
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gin or arms upon the sly, and round about the 
precincts of Hope House no snuff and butter 
coloured children played. Hard, upright, and self- 
righteous, he stalked about as if cut out of Peter- 
head grey granite: a Christian milestone set up 
on the heathen way, with the inscription “That 
road leads to Hell.” This he himself was quite 
aware of, and used to say, “ Ye see I hae the Worrd 
o’ God, and if the heathen dinna come to listen 
to it, they will all burrn.” 

Still, disagreeable and wrong-headed as he was, 
the Reverend Archibald was in his way an honour- 
able man. ‘‘Conviction,”’ as he said a thousand 
times, “should follow reasonable airgument.” He 
himself having from his earliest youth argued upon 
every subject in the heaven above, the earth 
beneath, and on the water which may or may not 
be under the earth, was well equipped for battle 
with the comparatively lightly armed fetish-wor- 
shipper of the West Coast of Africa. 

Seated in his black horsehair-covered chair, 
before his table with its legs stuck into broken 
bottles filled with paraffin to keep off the white 
ants, and with his Bible covered in shiny cloth 
before him, the Reverend Archibald passed his 
spare time looking up texts wherewith to pulverise 
such of the infidel who in his neighbourhood had 
conscientiously resisted all his wiles and held by 
their old faith. 

Often in reading over and again the minor 
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prophets—so called, he would explain, “not on 
account of their less authenteecity, but simply 
because of the greater brevity of their prophecies” 
—his Scottish mind was struck with the similarity 
of the scheme of life of which they treated and that 
of those with whom he lived. “Yon Zephaniah— 
he was a gatherer of sycamore fruit, ye ken—would 
ha’ done powerfu’ work amongst the heathen on 
the coast,’ he would exclaim, as he shut up his 
Bible with a bang and sat down quietly to read 
Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury, and smoke his pipe. 
His library was limited to the aforesaid Golden 
Treasury of damnatory texts, Blair’s Sermons, and 
some books by Black, which he read doubtfully, 
perceiving well that they set out a picture of no 
life known to the world, but because the scenes 
were laid in what he called “N.B.” 

The frequent poring upon these treasures of the 
literary art, and ponderings upon the precepts of 
war to the knife with unbelievers, so faithfully set 
forth by the more ferocious writers in the Old 
Testament, together with his isolation from the 
world, had made him even narrower in mind than 
when he left his village in the East Neuk of Fife. 
His blunt outspokenness and bluff brutality of 
manner, on which he prided himself beyond 
measure, thinking, apparently, that those who save 
the soul must of necessity wound every feeling of 
the mind, had set a void between him and all the 
other Europeans on the coast. 
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The washed-out, gin-steeped white men of the 
Oil Rivers turned from him with an oath when 
he adjured them to become Good Templars; the 
traders from the interior, when they dropped down 
the river in their steam launches or canoes, all gave 
Hope House the widest of wide berths, after the 
experience of one who, going to his station with 
his young wife from Europe, was asked if he had 
“put away yon Fanti gurrl, that was yer sort 0’ 
concubine, ye ken.” As for the natives who had 
come beneath his yoke, he treated them, as he 
thought, in a kindly way, after the fashion that in 
days gone by the clergy treated the laity in Scot- 
land—that is, as people conquered by raiders from 
the Old Testament, making their lives a burden for 
the welfare of their souls. Still, being, as are most 
missionaries, possessed of medicines and goodwill 
to use them when his flock fell ill, he had some 
reputation amongst those who had no money to 
go out and pay a fetish doctor on the sly. Upon 
the spiritual side, he was not quite so far removed 
in sympathy from those to whom he ministered ; 
his God was the mere counterpart of the negroes’ 
devil, and both of them were to be conciliated in 
the same way, by sacrifice of what the worshipper 
held dear. But in his dealings with his flock the 
Reverend Archibald Macrae took no account of 
isothermal lines. For him, morality, not that he 
much insisted on it, holding that faith was more 
important, was a fixed quantity. The shifting | and 
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prismatic qualities of right and wrong, by him were 
seen identical, no matter if the spectrum used were 
that of Aberdeen or Ambrizette. Occasionally, 
therefore, he and his flock were at cross purposes, 
for to the flock it seemed an easy matter to give 
up their gods, but harder all at once to change the 
daily current of their lives. 

Conviction, it is true, had followed upon reason- 
able, or at least upon reiterated “airgument”; but 
when the Reverend Archibald spoke of what he 
called “a nearer approximation to the moral code 
of the Old Book,” his catechumens were apt to 
leave him and retire to the seclusion of the woods. 
Nothing contributed more to these backslidings 
than the vicinity of an unconverted chief known 
by the name of Monday Flatface, who had his 
“croom” five or six miles beyond Hope House, 
upon the river side. The chief lived his own life 
after the way his ancestors had lived before him, 
accepting gratefully from the Europeans their gin, 
their powder, and sized cotton cloths, but stead- 
fastly rejecting all their contending faiths. All the 
exponents of the various sects had tried their hands 
on him without success. Priests from the neigh- 
bouring Portuguese settlements had done their best, 
flaunting the novel charms of purgatory before the 
simple negro’s eyes, who up till then had known 
but heaven and hell. The Church of England, 
backed by the stamp of its connection with the 
governing powers, had tried its fortune on the chief, 
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holding out hints of Government protection, but 
without effect. The Nonconformists too had had 
their turn, and sought by singing hymns and 
preaching to let in light upon the opinionated 
old idolater, and had all been foiled. Lastly, the 
Reverend Macrae, who bore the banner of the 
Presbyterians, had attacked in force, bringing to 
bear the whole artillery of North British meta- 
physics, dangling before the chieftain visions of 
a future when his children, brought into the fold, 
should be in spiritual touch with Aberdeen, be fed 
on porridge, and on Sawbath while away the after- 
noon in learning paraphrases and wrestling with 
the Shorter Catechism. 

All had been in vain, and Monday Flatface, while 
taking all that he could get in medicines, cotton 
-cloths, Dutch clocks, and large red cotton parasols, 
was still a heathen, a polygamist, some said a 
cannibal upon the sly, and regularly got drunk 
on palm-tree wine instead of buying gin after the 
fashion of his brethren who had come into the fold. 
But above al! the rest, the chief was hateful to the 
missionary in his character of humorist. Naturally, 
those who leave their country to propagate their 
individual faith are serious men, and the Reverend 
Archibald was no exception to the rule. Your 
serious man has from the beginning of the world 
added enormously to human misery. Wars, battles, 
murders, and the majority of sudden deaths are 
all his work. Crusades for holy sepulchres, with 
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pilgrimages to saints’ tombs, leagues and societies 
to prevent men living after the fashion they con- 
sider best, were all the handiwork of serious men. 
A dull, gold-dusted-over world it would have been 
by now, had not a wisely constituted, all-seeing 
Providence in general denied brains in sufficient 
ratio to energy, and allowed success invariably to 
wait on iteration. So when Chief Monday Flat- 
face took the Reverend Archibald’s exhortations to 
amend his present naughty life, forsake his fathers’ 
gods, and straight dismiss the wives he had himself 
with care selected, choosing them fat but comely, 
and such as best anointed all their persons with 
palm oil, as a mere joke, the missionary’s fury knew 
no bounds. Had he but tried to persecute, or 
stepped an atom beyond what the general senti- 
ment of the European traders sanctioned, the way 
would have been plain. In the one case the dignity 
of persecution, hitherto withheld, would, like an 
aureole, have shone above his head, and in the 
other a complaint to the nearest British governor 
would have procured a gunboat to bombard the 
village of the chief. But nothing of the sort 
occurred, and the old chief persisted in still flourish- 
ing like a green mangrove tree, and stopping up 
his ears to all the arguments of the Reverend 
_ Archibald Macrae. 

Often they met and talked the matter out in 
“Blackman English,” eked out with Fanti and with 
Arabic, of which both polemists just knew sufficient 
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to obscure their arguments upon their disagreeing 
faiths. Still, as not seldom happens in the case 
of well-matched enemies, a sort of odd respect, 
mingled with irritation, gradually grew up between 
the adversaries. Naturally, neither the chief nor 
yet the missionary advanced a step towards the 
conversion of the other infidel. Their simple, 
bloody creeds, softened in the one case by the 
increase of indifference which even in East Fife 
has modified the full relentlessness of the Mosaic 
dispensation, and on the other by the neighbour- 
hood of European forts and factories, gave them 
a starting point in common on which they could 
agree. Each looked upon the other as a keen 
sportsman looks on some rare bird or beast which 
he hopes one day may fall before his gun, but 
which he wishes to escape from every other sports- 
man in the world except himself. Often the chief 
would ask the missionary to work a miracle to 
satisfy his doubts. Sorely the Reverend Archibald 
at times was tempted to display magnesium wire, 
or to develop photographs, in short to bag his 
game by pseudo-thaumaturgic art; but having the 
true sportsman’s instinct, always refrained, en- 
trenching himself safely behind his dictum that 
“conversion should ensue after a reasonable airgu- 
ment.” The chief, on his part, was quite ready to 
be baptized if he could see some evidence of the 
missionary’s supernatural power; holding quite 
reasonably that “airgument” did not quite meet 
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the case in questions of faith. Still he had pro- 
mised that, if he should ever change his mind, 
none but the Reverend Archibald should admit him 
to the fold. 

So on the rivers and the coast things jogged 
along in the accustomed way: steamers arrived 
and hung outside the bars, fleets of canoes came 
down from the remoter streams to trade, and in 
the open roadsteads lighters took the goods, and 
krooboys staggered through the surf, whilst objur- 
gating Scottish clerks, note-book in hand, counted 
the barrels and the bales. The sun loomed through 
a continual mist, and sheets of rain caused a white 
vapour to enshroud the trees, whose leaves seemed 
to distil a damp which entered to the bones. The 
traders strove with whisky and with gin to fight 
off fever and to pass the time, till they could make 
sufficient money to go home and rear their villas 
near their native towns. 

Years passed, and up and down the coast, at 
factories and garrisons, upon the hulks, and 
amongst travellers who, coming from the interior, 
stayed at Hope House, forced by necessity to ask 
for hospitality, a rumour made its way. Over their 
gin, or stretched out smoking in their hammocks 
during the long hot hours after the second break- 
fast, traders and merchant skippers, Scotch clerks, 
and the occasional globe-trotters who waited for 
steamers in the various ports to take them home 
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to write their ponderous tomes upon the countries 
they had seen as a swallow sees the land he passes 
over in his winter hegira, all agreed that a great 
change had come upon the Reverend Macrae. Not 
that his outward man had altered, for his beard 
still bristled like a scrubbing-brush; his face, with 
years and long exposure to the sun, had turned the 
colour of “jerked” beef; his clothes still hung upon 
him as rags hang upon a scarecrow in the fields, 
and still he faithfully “oxtered aboot the Word of 
God,” although the book itself, originally given to 
him by his mother in East Fife, had grown more 
shiny and more greasy with the lapse of years. 
But certainly a change had come to the interior 
man. Occasionally, and almost as it were apolo- 
getically, he would quote texts from the New Testa- 
ment, and in his steel-grey eye the gleam as of a 
gospel terrier was softened and subdued. Though 
he was still as ardent to convert the heathen as 
before, his methods were more human, and, to 
the amazement of every one upon the coast, he 
sometimes said, “Perhaps the patriarchs were 
whiles sort of a’ rash in their bit methods wi’ yon 
Canaanites.” 

The miserable converts saw the change with joy, 
and convert-like were quick to take advantage of 
it, and to revert by stealth to practices which, 
before, the Reverend Archibald would have in- 
stantly put down. They dared to appear on Saw- 
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bath at Hope House without the “stan’ o’ black” 
with which the Reverend Archibald had provided 
them. Only the women clung tenaciously to 
European dress, cherishing in special their red 
parasols; but holding them invariably turned from 
the sun, which beat upon their well-oiled faces, 
melting the palm oil, and causing it to drop upon 
their clothes. 

Traders and brother missionaries came by degrees 
to drop into Hope House to smoke and talk, and 
to endeavour to find out the reason of the change. 
But, as the Reverend Archibald never spoke about 
himself, their curiosity might have been fruitless, 
had not a brother worker on his journey home 
asked for an explanation, saying that, as he 
thought, “the Lord Himself often worked changes 
in the heart of man for providential ends.” Dressed 
in pyjamas of grey flannel, his feet stuck into carpet 
slippers, and seated in a hammock which he kept 
swinging with his toes, the Reverend Archibald, 
after thrice spitting in contemplative fashion on 
the floor, and after having killed a mosquito on his 
forehead with a bang, looked round and started on 
his tale. 

“Ye see,” he said, “ma freends, as the Arabs 
say, we are a’ in His hands. That which has been 
the pride of a man’s life—in my case it was airgu- 
ment—may prove at last to be a stumbling-block, 
for we are all as worrms in His hand. Airgument, 
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airgument, a weel discussed and reasonable airgu- 
ment, was aye ma pride. By it, I thocht to doa 
mighty worrk before the Lorrd. But He, nae doot 
for reasons of His ain, has made me see the error 
of my ways, that is, has shown me that there are 
things man’s reason canna’ touch.” 

He paused and wiped the sweat from off his brow, 
spat thoughtfully, sighed once or twice, and having 
asked his friends if they would take Kops’ ale or 
ginger beer, resumed his parable. 

“Ye mind old Monday Flatface? Many’s the 
crack on speeritual matters we have had, the chief 
and I, in days gone by. Sort 0’ teugh in opinions 
the chief, a weary body for a man to tackle, and 
one I hoped wi’ the Lord’s grace to bring into the 
fold. Aye, aye, ye needna’ laugh, I ha’ena’ pit ma 
raddle on him, as ye a’ know, yet. May be though, 
mon, ae keel-mark would do us baith. Weel, weel, 
the chief and I had bargained that if he got grace 
I should baptize him: a bonny burdie he would 
hae lookit at the font wi’ his sax wives. Polygamy, 
ye ken, has its advantages, for I would have con- 
vertit a’ the seven at once. One evening I was just 
got through wi’ catechising some of the younger 
flock, when doon the river cam’ an awfu’ rout o’ 
drums, tom-toms, ye ken, and horns a’ routing, and 
the chief’s war-canoe tied up opposite the hoose. 
The chief came out, an’ I was thinkin’ of some text 


to greet him wi’, airgument, ye ken . . . I think 
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I tellt ye . . . when I saw at once that there was 
something wrong. He lookit awfu’ gash, and 
wi’oot a worrd, he says, ‘Big wife she ill, think 
she go die, you pray piece for her, and if she live, 
you pour the water on my head.’ I told him that 
was no’ the way at all we Christians did things, but 
I would come and see his wife and bring some 
medicine and try what I could do. A’ the way 
up the river the drums went on, man, it fair deaved 
me, and when we reached the ‘croom,’ in a’ my 
twenty years’ experience of the coast, I ne’er saw 
sic a sight. Baith men and women were a’ sound- 
ing horns, blowing their whistles, and shaking 
calabashes full of peas. The ground was red wi’ 
blood, for the misguided creatures had sacrificed 
sheep, poultry, and calves: an awfu’ waste o’ 
bestial, ye ken, forby sae insanitary, and as ye 
say, not of the slightest use. At the chief’s hut 
the wives and children made an awfu’ din, roarin’. 
and gashin’ themselves wi’ knives, just like the 
priests of Baal in the Old Testament. Right in 
the middle of the floor lay the ‘ big wife’ insensible, 
and as I judged, in the last stage of a malignant 
fever. The chief, holdin’ me by the airm, says, 
‘Save her, pray to your God for her, and if she 
lives I will believe.’ ‘ 

“Humanity, humanity, shame to me as a Chris- 
tian, that I say it, but ’tis just the same, no matter 
if the skin is white or black. We a’ just pray 
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when we are wantin’ onything, and when we’ve got 
it, dinna’ thank the granter o’ the prayer. 

“T pushit through the folk, and felt the woman’s 
pulse, and syne, prisin’ her mouth open a bit wi’ 
a jack-knife, I gied her some quinine. Then I 
knelt doon and wrestled in prayer wi’ a’ ma heart, 
for the tears just rolled off the old chief’s face. 
Sair I besought the Lord to show His power, if 
He thought fit to do so; but prayer, ye ken, is 
often answered indirectly, and as the night wore 
on the chief aye askit me, ‘ Will your God heed 
you?’ and the woman aye got worse. An awful 
position for a minister of God to be placed in, as 
ye may understand. Syne Flatface roused himsel’, 
and saying, ‘I will call then on my God and 
sacrifice to him after the manner of my fathers,’ 
stotted outside the house. The drums and whistles 
and the horns raised a maist deafening din, and in 
the hut the smell of perspiration and palm oil was 
sort o’ seekenin’. After a spell o’ prayer the chief 
came in, sweatin’ and ashy grey, his hand bound 
up and carrying a finger which he had chappit off 
upon the altar of his gods. it garred me skunner 
when he laid it on the sick woman’s breast, and 
once again I sunk upon my knees, prayin’ the Lord 
to hear the heathen’s prayer. Ye ken, mon, his 
faith in his false gods was just prodeegious, and 
I felt that a stanch Christian had been lost in the 
old man. Long did I wrastle, till aboot the dawn, 
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but got nae answer, that is directly, and the woman 
aye got worse. Just as the day was breaking, and 
the false dawn appearing in the sky, the chief said, 
‘I will pray again, and once more sacrifice.’ When 
he came in he stottered in his gait and laid another 
finger beside the other on his wife. Ma heart just 
yearned to him, and I yokit prayin’ as if I had 
been askin’ for my ain soul’s grace, and syne our 
prayers were heard.” 

As he talked on, the night had worn away, the 
frogs ceased croaking, and the white tropic mist 
which comes before the dawn had drifted to the 
house and shrouded all the verandah in its ghostly 
folds. Long shivers of the tide crept up the river, 
oily and supernatural-looking, and little waves 
lapped on the muddy banks, making small land- 
slips fall into the flood with an unearthly sound. 
The listeners shivered over their temperance 
drinks, and once again the Reverend Archibald 
began. 

“Maist like she had the turn; it might have been 
the effect of the quinine, or of the prayers, or it 
may be the Lord had looked in approbation on 
the sacrifice. I canna’ say, but from that time the 
woman mended, and in a week was well. Ah... 
Flatface, weel no, he’s still a heathen, though we 
are friends, and whiles I think his God and mine 
are no’ so far apart as I aince thocht.” 

He ceased, and from the woods and swamps rose 
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the faint noises of the coming day, drops fell from 
the iron roof upon the planks of the verandah with 
a dull splashing sound; the listeners, shaking the 
missionary by the hand, dispersed, and he, looking 
out through the mist, was comforted by the con- 


fession of his weakness and the relation of his 
doubts. 


THE END 
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